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Art. 1—The Philadelphia Society and the Pennsylvania Journal. 


Tue friends of the cause of preventive and reformatory justice, 
must be gratified to meet with the evidence of growing interest 
in prison discipline associations and their objects, presented by 
the conductors of the public press. We welcome with heartfelt 
pleasure, every manifestation of increasing attention to a study 
which we have long since been taught to value as of grave 
moment to the statesman, not less than the philanthropist. And 
we are particularly glad to find that the true interests of society 
involved in the treatment of the violators of the law, are begin- 
ning to be regarded with more anxious and discerning care by 
those whose influence is potent above every other in a free and 
intelligent community. 

The claims of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons, upon the sympathies as well as more 
substantial friendship of our fellow-citizens, are beginning to be 
recognised and advocated with a force and frequency that speak 
well for the extension of enlightened views. This state of things is 
so full of promise, that we are tempted to express our hopes and 
wishes with the confidence of claimants, who are sure of well- 
disposed and willing hearers. 
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A very superficial glance at the history of our Society, will 
fully satisfy the reader that a vast amount of good has already 
been accomplished. This history belongs inseparably to that of 
the penal legislation of our State; for it would be hard to find 
a single important event of it throughout the last seventy years, in 
which the members of the Society have not performed an influential 
part. A tolerably clear idea of the gigantic nature of the task 
assumed by the founders of the latter, may be formed by any one 
who will take the trouble to compare the most striking features 
of the present comparatively wise and humane administration of 
our penal code, and of the improved chances and resources of 
the convict, who has worked out the more reasonable penalties 
now imposed upon him,—with those of the manifold wretchedness 
and vice of prisons and their inmates, at the period when the first 
efforts at improvement were instituted here. 

But in thus referring,—not, we confess, without a reasonable 
share of pride,—to the well-known results of a long series of un- 
wearied efforts, on the part of many of the existing as well as 
earlier members of that body, we seek not to rouse a mere apa- 
thetic admiration. We look for more efficient aid than is to be 
derived from the idle tribute of applause, however sweet the 
sound to ears accustomed like our own to flippant ridicule and 
partisan abuse. 

In our city of fraternal love, which claims at least an equal 
reputation with any other for active and prompt furtherance of 
every proper philanthropic object, we desire to see the cause of 
mercy in a mission to which she already owes the brightest jewel 
of her civic crown, still marching in the van, no matter how 
rapid the advance in other places. 

An ambition of this kind has urged the members of the Phila- 
delphia Society into efforts which some years ago would hardly 
have been thought of any where; and which fairly entitle them 
to claim, what they have perhaps too often shrunk from seeking, 
more efficient aid from the community among whom they are at 


work, and for whom they would maintain a lasting supremacy in 
their especial cause. 

Over and above the limited expenditure required in the trans- 
action of its ordinary business as a deiiberative body, assembled 
only at stated intervals; the occasional publication of important 
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documents for gratuitous distribution; the purchase of suitable 
libraries for the use of prisoners; the gradual collection of 
books of reference by way of nucleus for a library of works on 
penal subjects ; the payment of travelling and other indispensable 
expenses of voluntary agents, and finally, a much too small amount 
from time to time afforded as encouragement to well-disposed per- 
sons just discharged from prison—they have not felt at liberty to 
incur any serious pecuniary charge until they resolved upon the 
establishment of this journal. 

The members, for the most part, have been obliged to confine 
themselves to a more direct co-operation than that which would 
be needed under a liberal endowment. They have been usefully 
engaged in discharging the duties of an executive committee— 
busy in acquiring experience—seeking out defects, for the pur- 
pose of removal; and devising and advocating plans for the 
attainment of the true welfare of the convict, not only in his 
prison cell, but in his relations to society at large. 

They have contributed their individual labours either as writers 
for the press, as visiters of prisons, or in both capacities at once, 
and not unfrequently as active agents at the seat of government. 
They have faithfully exerted their personal influence wherever 
it could be brought to bear, without expecting a reward either 
for themselves or their dependants. 

This unpretending mode of pursuing the great aim proposed, 
seems by the mere force of its remarkable results, to have brought 
about much of the effect that is usually ascribed to general popu- 
lar agitation, and large pecuniary outlay. Lach labourer at the 
oar has been so intently occupied in watching the progress of an 
allotted task, that he has been the less disposed to dwell upon the 
best mode of accumulating the means of operating on a larger 
scale; in other words, he has had no time to combine effectually 
with his fellows in the invention of some special plan, by which a 
wider sphere might eventually be opened to their united enterprise. 

On this account, therefore, the Philadelphia Society has been 
materially outstripped by other bodies, in the exercise of the 
usual expedients by which the suffrages of the wealthy and in- 
fluential, as well as other classes of the people, are canvassed in 
behalf of projects of benevolence. 


The Boston Prison Discipline Society, instituted more than 
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4 THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 


halfa century later than our own, has always numbered on its 
list of members many of the leading men of that section of the 
country; and has expended in the course of twenty-two years 
the sum of sixty thousand dollars! Satisfied with this princely 
appropriation, the officers of that society have chosen until very 
lately, to entrust the interest of the general reform they were 
embodied to advance, to the sole care and management of a 
salaried agent. With what advantage and propriety they did 
so, it becomes us not to say. 

An equally praiseworthy, if not equally profuse ambition has, 
within the last three years, sprung up among kindred minds in 
the city of New York. In that great emporium of the Union, a 
characteristic energy and much more practical spirit have evinced 
themselves in the establishment of an association that threatens, 
in the efficiency of its directors, to throw its elder compeers in the 
shade. 

Bat it is not only in the formation and active operation, upon 
different plans, of prison discipline societies that the evidence of 
progress in these matters may be observed. It would be easy to 
show, by the citation of many distinguished names in this country, 
and of crowds of others still more widely known abroad, that the 
movement is not confined to public bodies solely. 

The action, not merely of such bodies and of the private indi- 
viduals above alluded to, but that of the first legislatures and 
governments of Europe, combine to testify, at once the vast im- 
portance of the subject, and the interest it has at length excited 
among the civilized portions of our race. 

The European press, especially of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, has been teeming with discussions of the question of 
prison discipline reform for several years; and ever since the 
uebate on penitentiary systems was started in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Paris, this question has been brought before the people 
of those countries in every variety of form. 

It has been the subject of investigation before the highest 
scientific tribunals of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Hol- 
land. It now, as already stated, occupies the attention of the 
leading European powers as a question of civil policy, and has 


finally given rise to the assemblage of a congress of experienced 
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and noted penal jurists, especially devoted to the consideration 
of the principles involved in penitentiary administration. 

Volume after volume, and pamphlets without number have 
been sent forth from the British and Continental press, in addition 
to the reports and official manifestoes prepared at the express 
commands of the different powers. Besides these individual pub- 
lications, two ably-conducted periodicals are regularly issued— 
one, the Jahrbiicher der Gefangnisskunde of Drs. Julius, Noelner, 
and Varrentrapp, —and the other, the Revue Pénitentiaire of M. 
Moreau-Christophe. 

We give the details of this brief sketch of prison discipline 
inquiries, at the risk of wearing out the patience of the well- 
informed, by the repetition of familiar facts. We are so anxious 
to make the utmost of every opportunity to impress the import- 
ance of the subject on the general reader’s mind, that we cannot 
avoid a trespass, now and then, upon the good nature of the con- 
stant student of our annals. 

At the view of all this fresh agitation of a subject that had, 
through evil and through good report, for more than threescore 
and ten years, engaged the affections of the Philadelphia 
Society, it was natural that they should feel inclined to join in 
where they had so often led; and that they should emulate a 
portion of the new-born zeal that now threatened to overflow 
where formerly little better than stagnation had prevailed. They 
felt called upon to participate in an activity commensurate with 
the temper of the times. And it was their hope in some degree 
to draw this swelling current of philanthropy into what their time- 
honoured experience had led them to regard as the most useful 
channel. Beyond the occasional publication of an annual re- 
port, the printing of statistics, or the republicatica of the tes- 
timony of some foreign writer, the Society had done nothing 
with the press, of late years, in its corporate capacity, except in 
the way of providing for the circulation, under the stamp of its 
authority, of a few able and comprehensive essays on penal sys- 
tems and collateral topics, prepared by different members. 

Notwithstanding the accumulation of valuable materials in their 
hands, these gentlemen had never undertaken to maintain a regular 
medium of printed communication between themselves and those 
who were too far removed to take a part in the usual proceedings 
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of their body. The want of such a medium eventually led to the 
establishment of the Philadelphia Journal of Prison Discipline and 
Philanthropy. 

The objects of this new quarterly are sufficiently explained in 
the prospectus on its cover, if not denoted by the title. But we 
must refer to the two volumes just completed, in order to attest 
the importance of creating and preserving such an instrument of 
usefulness in the dissemination of sound views, as well as general 
information, in relation to a wide range of interesting topics. 

The nature of these topics, while it precludes the extensive 
circulation of any periodical exclusively devoted to them, at the 
same time renders it advisable not to depend for the distribution 
of the numbers upon the irregular demands of a voluntary sub- 
scription. The Society has accordingly resolved to continue the 
publication on a reduced scale, and at the smallest possible ex- 
pense; the latter to be drawn from its own funds, so as to substi- 
tute, instead of a patronage circulation, a gratuitous distribution 
among the members and those who are supposed, from their 
position and pursuits, to be interested in the subject. 

The reasons for this change are detailed at length in a report 
of the Publication Committee, which is now before us, and from 
which we quote the following :— 





“ We are well satisfied that the establishment of the Journal was 
a wise and seasonable measure. How far it may have been the 
means of awakening public attention to the peculiar merits of our 
system in quarters where before it was mentioned only to be 
misrepresented and vilified—How far it may have served to con- 
firm and extend the confidence of nominal fr iends, or to encou- 
rage efforts and associations for the prisoner’s welfare—W hat 
may have been its influence in diffusing correct information, 
counteracting/false impressions or correcting erroneous opinion ; 
what advantages, i in short, may hereafter result from a reference 
to two large volumes on the subject of Prison Discipline, con- 
taining so great a body of useful and well-digested information, 
it is not for us to determine. But we hazard “nothing in saying 
that at no previous period have the two systems been more fully 
presented to the public mind, and their respective merits vindi- 
cated with greater zeal and intelligence ; nor do we think it arro- 


gant in us to claim for our Journal a considerable share at least 
in producing this auspicious change.” 


The Commitiee “ have not alluded to this topic for the purpose 
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of congratulation.” Their intention was to show the importance 
of maintaining some such medium of communication with the 
public, on the most independent basis. In order to do this with- 
out impairing the resources of the Society, they propose the pub- 
lication of the Journal in its present less expensive form ;—at the 
same time that they recommend its circulation at the cost of the 
Society. 

The Committee further suggest, in this connexion, the propriety 
of increasing the annual subscription of the members to two 
dollars instead of one as heretofore; “in order that the useful- 
ness of the Society in other respects, might not be diminished” by 
the additional draft upon its funds. The report closes with the 
inquiry, “ Whether, if proper efforts were used, there might not 
be obtained from among our benevolent citizens, a considerable 
increase of suitable members, whose connexion with us would 
not only add influence to the Society, but perhaps increase the 
number of efficient labourers in this work of humanity.” 

The Society has acted on the suggestions contained in this 
report, by directing :—Ist, “that the Journal be published quar- 
terly as heretofore, but of reduced size, not less than forty-eight 
pages.” oe 





2d. “That the annual contribution be increased to two dollars 
perannum.” SS” 

3d. “ That each member of the Society shall be entitled to a 
copy without charge; but to those who are not members the 
price shall be one dollar per annum.” 

4th. «That a committee of five be appointed to endeavour to 
induce to become members of the Society, those who are only 
subscribers to the Journal, (and also to bring forward the names of 
other respectable and influential citizens) who may be suitable and 
willing to be associated with us in the cause in which we are 
engaged.” 

5th. * That it be enjoined upon each member of the Society to 
endeavour to increase the number of our members from among 
those of their acquaintance, who from their position in the com- 
munity, and from their benevolence and qualifications would be 
likely to aid us in this work of humanity; and in extending the 
influence and usefulness of the Society, in further ‘ alleviating the 
miseries of public prisons.’ ” 
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Few persons, attentive to the better dictates of the heart, can 
refuse, at least a respectful consideration, to the appeal thus called 
forth by a weightier sense of obligation on the part of those who 
have already done much in the discharge of the high trust they 
have thought it a public duty to assume. The objects of the 
Society are so disinterested and unobjectionable, and their impor- 
tance, under every aspect, so far beyond all doubt and cavil, that 
we confidently look for practical and positive encouragement in 
the result of these individual solicitations—encouragement more 
cheering in its character than the vain apology afforded by mere 
inactive and empty commendation. For the honour of our native 
town, we desire anxiously to see her citizens of every calling, who 
may be worthy of the trust, and likely to do it credit, earning their 
portion of the triumph of beneficence, by a due participation in 
the light toils and easy sacrifices to which they are thus invited. 

We well know that the spirit of humanity is widely spread 
abroad—it has nobly answered to the call of famine-stricken 
multitudes in foreign lands, and has not forgotten the appeals of 
misery at home. Why then forget the claims of the suffering 
prisoner! We do not ask, as some careless readers might sup- 
pose, that the outlaw, undergoing the just penalty of his misdeeds, 
should bask in the sunshine of a miscalled philanthropy that 
would afford a premium for crime or impunity to the transgres- 
sor. We acknowledge no such false sympathy for the undeserv- 
ing at the expense of the worthy. We wish only, as a matter of 
policy as well as justice, to remember that the occupant of a 
prison cell has rights and feelings which no course of his can 
utterly destroy—that if these rights and feelings are disregarded, 
and their possessor maltreated and neglected, (peculiarly helpless 
and exposed as he must be while at the mercy of his official 
guardians) he is more than ever likely, when again thrown out 
upon the world, to become mischievous and dangerous in the in- 
dulgence of propensities that might under proper regulation have 
been entirely subdued. We need scarcely repeat that, even in 
behalf of this once outcast remnant of our race, a better feeling 
has sprung up in many places; and, under the impulse of well- 
directed agitation, is likely to advance with continually augment- 
ing speed and power. In rejoicing over this development of dis- 
criminating zeal elsewhere, it behoves us to watch over our own 
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short-comings. We cannot afford to be outstripped in this con- 
test of good deeds. Philadelphia has presented a bright example 
as the pioneer in this still overgrown and tangled wilderness. Let 
not the sister cities,—her eager competitors in all that concerns 
the flourishing existence of an enlightened commonwealth,—bear 
off the palm that has so long rested on her brow, in a career that 
has already secured to her a lasting fame—that of the first and 
strongest advocate of prison discipline reform. 





Art. I].—The Office of Prison Chaplain, or Moral Instructor. 


Tere is probably no difference of opinion, among the friends 
of the institution to whose interests this Journal is devoted, as to 
the necessity and high importance of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, as an element of discipline and reform in prisons. What 
character it shall bear—the proper mode of introducing it—the 
place it shall occupy—the results that may be reasonably expected 
from it—and the manner of determining those results—-are topics 
on which much diversity of sentiment will naturally prevail. A 
single article, (in our abridged form of publication, too,) affords 
very narrow limits for the discussion of such a subject; and we shall 
therefore merely glance at the several points we have just enu- 
merated; and this, not so much for the purpose of expressing any 
opinion, as to show the direction which philanthropic inquiries on 
this subject, by intelligent men, will be likely to take. 

Under the English and other European dynasties, with which 
an ecclesiastical establishment is connected, there is not much 


difficulty in making stated provision for the religious teaching of 


prisoners, such as it is. It falls in readily with the popalar notion 
of propriety and fitness, that a government of which an established 
religion is a constituent part, and in which ecclesiastics hold 
the power jointly with politicians, should see to the due appoint- 
ment of ministers of religion in all suitable places. The oflice of 
chaplain in an English prison is made of much importance, and 
the incumbent is regarded with much deference. Very com- 
monly the offices of chaplain and school-master are combined ; 
and the report of this functionary, upon the literary, moral, and 
religious condition of a prison, then becomes an important and 
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sometimes most voluminous and elaborate portion of the annua] 
report to the government. Such a combination may be a very 
wise one, since, perhaps, there are few forms in which moral and 
religious truth can be more easily and inoffensively inculcated, 
(especially on adult minds,) than in conjunction with secular teach- 
ing, and simultaneously with the development of faculties or 
capacities of which even convicts feel the elevating power. The 
arguments which are urged in behalf of connecting the religious 
principle with the processes of early education, are applicable, to 
some extent, to adult teaching generally, and certainly strengthen 
the consideration to which we have just adverted in respect to 
prison-teaching. 

It must gratify those who have no objections to the employ- 
ment of a paid ministry, to know that in most of the States where 
a settled system of penal discipline exists, there has been a willing 
ness on the part of the legislature to authorize the appointment 
and compensation of a religious teacher; and such friends of the 
prisoner must feel a strong desire that the beneficial results of the 
appointment should be so obvious as to justify its continuance. 

It would be quite impossible, we apprehend, to find any other 
body of men on the face of the earth, in one company and of 
equal number, who would present so great a diversity of capacity, 
temper, attainments, habits, and susceptibilities, as the inmates of 
a penitentiary. The ripe scholar is side by side with the man 
who does not know the alphabet—the shrewd and active mind is 
next neighbour to one who is scarcely a degree in advance of 
idiocy. A cold, phlegmatic temper is in close connexion with 
the sanguine and ardent. The credulous and the sceptical—the 
proud-spirited and the spirit-broken—the perverse and the tract- 
able—the timid and the bold—these, and a multitude of similar 
contrarieties of disposition and character, are found associated in 
every considerable community of prisoners. Who does not see 
that to become a minister of religion or a teacher of moral truth 
to such a motley group, is to assume a very difficult, as well as 
a very responsible position ! 





In our country there are some peculiar embarrassments in sup- 
plying this department of a prison police. Any approach to the 
lodgment of civil and religious authority in the same hands, is 
regarded with instant jealousy. This peculiar sensitiveness to 


any infringement of the rights of conscience, is, in many respects, 
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wholesome, and indeed necessary; for nothing is more contrary 
to the genius of our political system than to give one person—no 
matter what may be his official rank or influence—any authority 
over another, as a religious teacher, contrary to his own free will 
and choice. As a convict is, for the time being, deprived of his 
personal liberty, and subjected to whatever discipline the law 
prescribes, we should probably seldom hear from him any remon- 
strance or complaint that the religious teaching of the prison is 
not such as he would prefer; and yet it would be an unwise use, 
if not an abuse of power, to force unwelcome instruction upon 
him, or to withhold from him such ministrations of religion as he 
professes to desire.* 

Assuming that the inculcation of moral and religious truth 
belongs to every good system of prison discipline, we suppose it 
will always be desirable that where one individual is, in some 
form, entrusted with this department, he should be a resident 
officer. If one or more could be found, furnished with all need- 
ful qualifications, and both able and disposed to discharge the 
duty gratuitously, there would be advantages which are not 
likely to be possessed by a stipendiary. But this can hardly be 
hoped for; and hence the employment of such a functionary, in 
the ordinary way, is made to involve expense, and calls, of 
course, for a public appropriation. Thus the office and its in- 
cumbents become at once subjects of public scrutiny, and are 
expected to show their claim to support and confidence... What 
is requisite, then, to the usefulness of a prison chaplain or moral 
instructor ? 

(1.) We think it is of the first consequence that such an officer 
should be selected chiefly with a view to his personal influence, 
as it is on this, rather than upon more public or merely profes- 
sional services, that we should rely for the desirable results. The 
power to win confidence is as invaluable as it is rare;—and it 
cannot fail to be severely tested in a daily intercourse with con- 
victs. A man may talk very fluently, and very instructively per- 
haps, on moral and religious subjects; and a convict may be dis- 
posed, or may feel it to be his duty or his interest to listen 





* We believe such provision is made in most of the prisons in England, and in 
all the prisons in our own country, that each prisoner is allowed to receive the 


visitations of a minister of religion of his own denomination, if he express such a 
preference, 
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patiently to his discourses and exhortations. But it is a very 
different thing from all this, to unlock his heart, and commune 
familiarly with the inner man. Most of the persons with whom 
a prison chaplain has to do, have learned from necessity, if not 
from inspiration, that there is a time to keep silence as well as a 
time to talk. It is not an inconsiderable part of the professional 
training of such men to be swift to hear and slow to speak. No 
precepts come to them with more force than these—* Keep a 
close mouth. Trust no man.” The peculiar position which cri- 
minals sustain towards the honest and upright portion of society 
makes their interests and those of their Christian adviser seem to 
be adverse. Hence the chaplain (being naturally regarded as the 
representative or agent of the unimprisoned, unsuspected and re- 
putable community) stands somewhat in the light of the opposite 
party in a suit at law—a relation plainly unfriendly to mutual 
confidence and unreserve. ‘Time, patience, ingenuity and punc- 
tillous exemplariness, combined with singular transparency of 
principles and motives, are needful to overcome feelings so inaus- 
picious to the exertion of any good influence over the unhappy 
convict. 

We have said that in the selection of a prison chaplain or reli- 
gious counsellor, those qualifications which will give him the highest 
personal influence, are of primary importance. Of these nothing 
can take precedence of sincere, earnest piety. We have no doubt 
that the human mind is so constituted that the exhibition of a con- 
sistent, Christian example shall always have great power over it. 
Indeed we have well-authenticated instances in which the most 
appalling criminal designs have been abandoned, simply from call- 
ing to mind the purity and moral worth of the doomed man; and 
none can ever know the power or extent of the restraints thus 
imposed upon the malignant passions of the lawless, to defeat or 
to prevent their fiendish purposes.* If it is the prison-chaplain’s 





* An interesting and well-authenticated instance of this kind occurred a few years 
since in New Jersey. Two men had planned the robbery of a country bank, and 
their design was to waylay the vashier on his return home at night, murder him, 
take the bank-keys, and perpetrate the robbery at leisure. They posted themselves 
for the foul deed; but when the intended victim approached, the one who was to 


strike the blow relented. Their purpose was at once abandoned. On their way 
home they overtook a countryman going to market, and robbed him of some money 
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happiness to possess such a character, the influence of it will be 
increased, many fold, when associated, as it then will be, with the 
warm sympathies, the respectful attentions and the faithful admo- 
nitions of an instructor and friend. 

(2.) It is of great importance that the religious officer of a 
prison should be somewhat versed in the ways of men. We do 
not mean by this that he should understand, as a veteran police 
officer is supposed to understand, the arts of “cunning crafti- 
ness” and the Protean forms of knavery in which a majority of 
convicts have been schooled. Virtuous men would scarcely be 
willing, for any consideration, to have their minds polluted with 
a store of such knowledge. But there is a knowledge of the ten- 
dencies of the human heart, supplied by personal reflection and 
observation as well as by the volume of inspiration—a know- 
ledge of the erroneous maxims and principles entertained by 
thoughtless and corrupt men—a knowledge of the false position 
which a convict often takes and obstinately maintains till he 
almost extinguishes his own consciousness that it is false—a 
knowledge of the motives which influence human conduct, and 
which are revealed, in their actual prevalence, only to the close 
and practical observer 








a knowledge of the passions and preju- 
dices which contribute so largely to the peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual’s character and opinions—a knowledge of the early 
neglects and mistakes in the training of the man, by which his 
first deviations from the path of uprightness were invited and 
encouraged (we might almost say constrained) rather than 
checked or forbidden, and a perfect knowledge of that remedial 
and reformatory system, prescribed by infinite wisdom, and on 
which he is mainly to rely, for the success of his official labours. 
This is that kind of knowledge a prison chaplain needs. How 
he is to use it, and what are the disadvantages that must result 
from the want of it, are too obvious to need specification. 

(3.) It is very desirable that a prison chaplain should be free 








and articles of provision, of which they were afterwards convicted and sent to the 
Penitentiary. While suffering his punishment, one of them expressed to a lawyer 
‘who went to see him on business) his sincere gratitude that his murderous intent 
was defeated ; and he stated that his relenting was occasioned entirely by a recollec- 
tion of kind Christian offices rendered by the cashier to his aged mother many years 
before. He said he could aot lift his hand against so good a man as he believed him 
to be. 
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from all singularities. We refer to such habits or traits as 
would be called singular in any well-bred man, but which are 
brought more distinctively to view in one whois both the expounder 
and the exemplar of the highest principles of propriety. They 
may be very harmless, and, to the world at large, quite too trifling 
to be censured, but are likely to be serious embarrassments and 
hindrances to the success of such an officer. A demure counte- 
nance, a drawling tone of voice, an appearance of severe auste- 
rity, an affectation of tenderness or any deep feeling, or an over- 
weening and arrogant air, are among the things to which we 
refer. Some men fall into these peculiarities insensibly, and are 
oftentimes wholly unconscious of them; and, not unfrequently 
perhaps, those who are very far from any affectation of sanctity 
or religious feeling, greatly impair their influence by not studiously 
avoiding the appearance of it. 

(4.) A prison chaplain should be addicted to no personal habits 
which he might not properly commend to the convicts for their 
imitation. No matter whether the indulgence of it is allowed to 
them or not, their moral teacher and pattern should keep far in 
advance of them in respect to all acts of self-denial and habits of 
propriety which he hopes they may be persuaded to adopt. The 
use of tobacco, (whether in presence of the prisoners or not,) un- 
cleanliness of person and slovenliness of dress, awkward and un- 
gentlemanly positions, a rude or uncouth address and manner, 
low jests, or trifling familiarity, all tend, in a greater or less degree, 
to impair the influence of such an officer, and to prevent much of 
the good which he might otherwise be the instrument of accom- 
plishing. 

(5.) A prison chaplain should possess in a good degree the 
faculty of discrimination. This is needful, not only that he may 
discern the varieties of character by which he is surrounded, so 
that he may rightly adapt his processes of moral influence, and mo- 
dify them from time to time, as occasion shall require; but especial- 
ly, that he may select those on whom his labour is likely to be ex- 
pended to the best advantage. If a routine of visitation is 
pursued, without due reference to the character and circum- 
stances of the several convicts, it must needs be viewed like 
distributing the same kind and quantity of food or medicine to 
a thousand patients in the wards of an hospital ; serving alike the 
dying man and the convalescent, the paralytic and the inebriate. 
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There are in most of our prisons, those on whom the best moral 
influences might be exerted with but little hope of success. It is 
not for us to say of any individual case, that further means 
shall be withheld. Instances, we well know, have occurred, 
(enough at least to prevent despair, though not to encourage pre- 
sumption,) of an apparently radical reformation in the most 
abandoned. But in the distribution of a given amount of religious, 
moral, or other educational influence, we are to exercise a sound 
discretion; and to determine, in view of all the circumstances, 
which individual or class is most favourably disposed towards, or 
most likely to be profited by, the largest share. In any such 
classification, the young would take precedence of the old; the 
novice in crime of the hardened offender—the convict on his first 
commitment, of one on his second or third—and the quick of 
the dull. Whether the educated shall have precedence of the 
ignorant, or the thoughtful of the careless, will depend upon ques- 
tions not easy to answer, even for those who have the gift of 





discrimination. We do not mean that any such principle of 
classification as we have in mind, should be arbitrarily adopted, 
or permanently maintained, nor that any exact scale can be 
formed according to which the ministrations of the chaplain 
shail be apportioned; and therefore there is the more need that he 
should have a sound judgment of his own, in order that he may 
discern between the cases as they occur, and discreetly vary his 
methods to meet exigencies and anoma.ies. 

(6.) It seems to us that the power of a prison chaplain or mora] 
instructor, depends much more on his private intercourse and 
personal conversation than on his preaching. ‘Those who bear 
the highest respect for this divinely-appointed mode of instruc. 
tion, would not probably gainsay this remark. While an at- 
tendance upon public religious worship is, to some convicts, a 
relief from the tedium of an indolent day, to others it is probably 
a very unwelcome task. They feel as if they were dragged up 
to the posts of wisdom’s doors, and compelled to hear her coun- 
sels. Upon the ears of such, the most sacred truths fall with but 
little prospect of good. The preaching must, of course, be ill- 
adapted to many, and well-adapted to comparatively few. We 
cannot suppose that any collection of people at large, would com- 
bine anything like so wide a diversity of character and capacity, 
moral and intellectual, as an ordinary assembly of convicts in a 
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prison chapel. No observing person could have witnessed the 
religious services of the sabbath in a congregate prison, without 
being impressed with the stolidity, the shame, the sense of degra- 
dation, the malignity, the hypocrisy, the contempt, the self-re- 
proach, the stubbornness, the disappoiniment, and the discontent, 
which are stamped, in bold relief, on the various countenances of 
the majority. We do not say that he will not see in some, also, 
the ingenuous expression of penitence, and of a heartfelt return 
to virtuous and peaceful ways; and, here and there, perhaps, the 
indications of a thoughtful and sorrowing spirit; but as a mass 
of human beings, assembled for public worship and for religious 
instruction, their personal position, and their relations to each 
other, and to the world around them, are altogether unfavourable 
to the desired results of the exercise. 

Much stress has been laid by the opponents of the separate 
discipline, on the fact that it does not allow the assembling of the 
prisoners in a common apartment for religious services. It is 
not to be forgotten, however, that this is not a defect in the 
system. It is that the administrators of the system, think it best 
to carry its principle to that extent; for, whenever such a gene- 
ral congregation of the convicts has been deemed desirable, the 
principie of separation has been no bar to it. We well know, 
that in the Pentonville prison, near London, (the “ model” of the 
separate system,) the prisoners attend public worship in a com- 
mon apartment. Hach convict occupies a stall by himself, and 
can neither see or be seen by his fellows, without instant de- 
tection. We readily concede that some advantages may accom- 
pany an attendance upon public worship in the usual form. It 
may revive early habits, or awaken youthful associations in those 
whose childhood was favourably impressed by such services, 
and it may possibly form a habit which will be continued and 
strengthened after the expiration of the convict’s sentence. We 
cannot concede, however, that the advantage, in respect to sym- 
pathy or susceptibility of impressions, or submission to good in- 
fluences, is at all on the side of the anti-separatists. In all these 
respects we should prefer our system, as a channel for the religious 
instruction of convicts, even if the congregation of the prisoners 
were equally within our choice. 

We take occasion to remark, in this connexion, that the quali- 


fications of the chaplain or moral instructor, in a separate prison, 
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must be, in some respects, peculiar. In a silent or congregate 
prison, the chief moral power is to be exerted through the public 
services of the Lord’s day. The convicts being engaged at the 
work-shops, or at their meals, during most of the hours of day- 
light, the opportunities for moral and religious teaching must be 
limited chiefly to the sabbath. The reverse of all this is true in 
a separate prison. The chaplain or religious friend may enter 
the convict’s apartment at any and at all times, (as ir he were a 
neighbour, alone, in his workshop,) and, with a freedom and 
familiarity highly favourable to his errand, he can suit the cha- 
racter, length, and manner of his discourse, to the various tem- 
pers and frames of mind which he meets. Versatility of conver- 
sational powers, and the faculty of applying truth, are therefore 
far more important than oratorical grace or pulpit powers. And 
it is to the advantage of the separate system, that the former 
qualities, (which its chaplains require,) are much less rare than the 
latter. We need not be misunderstood. We know ministers of 
the Gospel, the influence of whose public discourses could not 
fail to be effective and healthful on the minds of a mixed congre- 
gation even of convicts; so clear, so impressive, so fervent, so 
faithful are they. But our convicts cannot be always favoured 
with their services; and it will be borne in mind, that our re- 
marks apply, exclusively, to the case of convicis, and derive, 
whatever force they have, from the peculiar position, circum- 
stances, and character of such a community. If our views are 
well sustained, it is obvious that the selection of prison chaplains 
or moral instructors is not always determined on proper prin- 
ciples. 

(7.) The duties of a prison chaplain, though simple and plain, 
demand his nndivided attention. The grade of teaching required 
in prisons is quite elementary, and it is in an imperfect know- 
ledge of these, and the want of tact and facility in illustrating 
and enforcing them, that the great deficiency of this class of 
teachers lies. Dogmatic theology has no place in their field of 
labour. The plainest and simplest principles of truth need to be 
set forth with perspicuity, and reiterated with great earnestness 
and affection. This is not an easy task. ‘To oppose and dissi- 
pate errors, and correct the perverseness of a corrupt nature, 
truth is the grand instrument. This we have, in its highest and 
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most authoritative revealed form, in the Holy Scriptures. It is 
not enough, however, to supply each cell with a copy of this 
volume, in the prisoner’s vernacular tongue. For besides the un- 
willingness which evil-doers always have to come to the light 
that they may be reproved, and their deeds be made manifest, 
there is in many minds a deep-seated prejudice against the Bible, 
arising sometimes from an entire ignorance of its contents ; some- 
times from a cherished contempt of its claims, and sometimes 
from mere prejudice, or a strange misconception of its spirit and 
teachings. It is not easy to remove these obstacles, and yet, 
until they are removed, the influences on which the friends of the 
unhappy convict must chiefly rely for his permanent reformation 
must operate very feebly. The necessary illustrations and en- 
forcements of truth must be adapted not only to the general 
character of the learners, but to each individual; and the eflect 
of such inculcations must be watched with the same vigilance and 
anxiety that skilful physicians manifest in watching the progress of 
a disease and its remedies. ‘These are rare qualifications. We 
have not the remotest sympathy with some modern theories on 
this subject, which make crime the result of a malformation or 
an undue developement of the physical organs; which would treat 
rogues as lunatics; and turn our penitentiaries into hospitals ; 
and our prisoners into patients. We maintain the old-fashioned 
notion, that sin is a voluntary transgression of a good law. That 
human laws are requisite for the preservation of the peace and 
safety of society. ‘That obedience to them is justly required of 
all who enjoy their protection, and that a wilful violation of them 
should be so punished as to correct the transgressor, and put 
others in fear of incurring the like penalty. But when the offender 
is once committed to the officers of the law, that he may abide 
the infliction of a just punishment, we would provide the most 
careful and skilful moral regimen for him; we would approach 
him with the best influences befitting his condition that we could 
command; and in a form most likely to win his confidence, and 
disarm him of prejudice and misconception.* Whatever measure 








* It is proper to say, that this article was in type before the existence of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s letter to the Common Council of the city of Boston was known to the author; 
and the singular confirmation of the views expressed in this article, which that 
letter furnishes, only proves that the principles of truth and humanity, are equally 
recognized by all who honestly deserve to be governed by them. 
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of moral sensibility may remain in him, we would foster with 
miserly care; and whatever else the unhappy man might say of 
his keepers, he should be forced to acknowledge, that while the 
penalty is faithfully executed, every thing is done by the ministers 
of the law to mingle mercy with judgment, and thus to secure 
one of the great ends of penal suffering under human laws, viz. 
the restoration of the offender to the privileges and enjoyments 
of an upright and virtuous citizen. 

We do not think we have unduly magnified the office of a 
prison chaplain; and if, in the foregoing remarks we have pre- 
scribed a standard of qualifications which it will be difficult to 
reach, we hope it will at least call for more care and discrimina- 
tion, than have sometimes been manifested in the selection of in- 
cumbents. We apprehend that many of the cjections, (we do 
not say all,) which have been and are still urged, in some of the 
States, to the appointment of such an officer, originate in a mis- 
conception of his duties, or an indefinite idea of unfitness in those 
who are selected to discharge them. We doubt whether there 
is a legislature in the United States, that would refuse to autho- 
rize the employment of such a functionary, and to allow him a 
suitable compensation, if there were a proper understanding of 
his relation to the prisoners, and a proper assurance that the in- 
dividual selected should be suitably qualified for the post. 

(8.) We have a single remark to make on the subject of the 
reports of chaplains or moral instructors of prisoners. We 
think they should be more full and minute in disclosing the me- 
thods of instruction which they employ; the number of visits 
paid to each convict (not a mere call, or an exchange of com- 
mon salutations, but a dona fide visit, sitting down in good earnest 
and drawing out a mutual expression of sentiments and opinions) ; 
the chief obstacles they encounter to the success of well-timed 
and faithful efforts; the prevailing tone of moral feeling and 
disposition in the prisoners; and the features of the system, or of 
its administration, which seem to be unfriendly to the highest 
and best interests of the subjects confined. These are sufficient 
to indicate a class of topics which we think particularly within 
the province of a moral instructor, and in respect to which, he 
of all others, should be best informed. It is inexpedient, we 
think, if not unsafe, to say much in such reports, of positive re- 
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sults. The chaplain’s hopes may be much excited—there may 
be great confidence—nay, entire assurance of improvement or 
ef reformation; and all this should serve to encourage and stimu- 
late to farther efforts; but we think it would be better and safer 
to spread before the public eye the kind and degree of Jabour 
actually bestowed ; the facts of the year, and the principles which 
they confirm and settle as of universal application. These will 
be received with favour and confidence, and the results of a 
faithful, intelligent, warm-hearted chaplaincy, will not be long 
concealed. 

We have before us at this moment, a report of the moral in- 
structor in one of our Western Penitentiaries, which though some- 
what longer than usual, is an apt illustration of the intangibility 
or vagueness to which we have reference. ‘There is a general 
impression left on the reader’s mind, that great good has been 
accomplished, while there is not a single fact, from beginning to 
end, to warrant such an impression. ‘The officer says, emphati- 
cally, that he has “no doubt that some of the men have been 
changed in heart by the renovating power of the Holy Spirit, 
and we are looking and praying to God for a more powerful 
manifestation of the riches of his divine grace.” And elsewhere 
he speaks of the “ good hope we have that some of them,” (that 
is of those who died during the year,) ‘ made a happy change. 
This hope is founded on their sincere repentance for all their past 
offences.” If these expressions are to be taken as an index of 
the author’s usual method of thought and expression on such sub- 
jects, we should not infer that he could do no good, though we 
should fear he might do much evil. He may have the humble- 
ness of the dove, but he certainly lacks the wisdom of the 
serpent. 

The sum of what we have to say is, that we regard the judi- 
cious and faithful inculcation of moral and religious truth as an 
essential element of prison reform; and while we duly appreciate the 
importance and authority of the gospel ministry for this purpose, 
we are persuaded that private personal conversation, and simple, 
appropriate, elementary teaching of each individual, in his cell, 
is attended with such peculiar advantages, that in the selection 


of chaplains or moral instructors, or the admission of religious 
teachers, (particularly for a separate prison,) special, if not primary 
regard should be had to their qualifications in these respects. 
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Art. II].—Changes of the Pennsylvanian System.* 


(Concluded.) 


Havine in former articles briefly stated some of the principal! 
reasons against the congregation of convicts before their dis- 
charge from prison, we considered in our last the mixed plan of 
Professor Tellkampf, which from its peculiar connexion with the 
state of opinion in New York, appeared to require a special 
notice. As it assumed the practicability of moral classification, 
it stood in clear relationship with the experiment of the matron 
of the female department at Sing Sing; and the alleged success 
of this naturally became important with reference to the impres- 
sion which Mr. T.’s plan was to produce. Enough, we believe, 
was said to satisfy the reader that no material change had been 
made either in the terms or in the condition of the general con- 
troversy respecting prison discipline. Before concluding our 
series under the present head, it appears proper to advert to some 
proposed modifications which have been recommended abroad, 
and the discussion of which belongs rather to the friends than to 
the opponents of the separate discipline. 

It must be obvious that after the adoption of the main distinct- 
ive feature of our penitentiary plan, viz. the rule of separation, 
there may arise many questions touching the construction of 
prisons, and the details of administration. In relation to these a 





* It may be proper to state here, the reasons which led to the writer’s choice of 
the above title. 

Changes may have been made—may now be making—may be made hereafter, 
The object of this series of articles, was to deny some changes of system which had 
been alleged—to approve changes which had been made or planned for the better 
administration of our discipline—and to condemn certain changes which had been 
recommended by innovators, or by old adversaries. It is possible that some per- 
Sons reading nothing beside the title, might rashly infer that the changes referred to 
belong to only one of the three classes above specified; and, moreover, that they 
affect the principle of separation. We have not considered this possibility a reason 
for altering the title. 
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want of agreement may exist not only without prejudice to the 
fundamental principle, but with positive advantages, such as re- 
sult from a variety of experiments undertaken to establish the 
best practical form. The late congress at Frankfort, after re- 
cording a decided preference of the separate to any associate 
mode of imprisonment, published for discussion at the next meet- 
ing of the members, a large number of topics representing the 
most important details of administration. In England and France 
those topics had already received the careful attention of quali- 
fied persons. It will be understood, therefore, that when there 
occurs a difference of opinion respecting the construction or 
administration of a separate prison, the forces of our friends are 
not the less effectual against the congregate plan. In fact, their 
zealous application to the developement of our discipline shows in 
the least doubtful manner, devotion to its cause. We have before 
alluded to this view of the case; and it has seemed to us of suffi- 
cient value to justify its being recalled in the present connexion. 

Passing over such minor details of improvement as relate only 
to the hygienic precautions contemplated or employed in the 
Penitentiaries of Pennsylvania, we shall advert to three principal 
subjects respecting which changes have been adopted or pro- 
posed. 

l. Instruction—In order to economize time and labour, it has 
been recommended by some friends of separation, that convicts 
who are to be taught reading and writing, shall be collected at 
stated hours in a school-room subdivided into cells, and there 
simultaneously instructed. Each pupil being confined in a stall 
by himself, it is supposed that there will be no intercommunica- 
tion among the prisoners; and that the words of the teacher, and 
his figures on the blackboard being heard and seen by many con- 
victs at the same time, the progress of all from day to day will 
be greater than if each were separately instructed. 

The value of this change will be best understood after a consi- 
deration of the method which it is to substitute. Take for ex- 
ample the plan first practised, we believe, at the prison for young 
offenders at La Roquette. <A teacher stations himself in the cor- 


ridor, and the cell doors having been opened sufficiently to admit 


the sound of his voice without allowing the inmates to see each 


other, he addresses himself to his pupils. These are classed 
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according to the degree of their proficiency, and the classes 
are numbered, so that the attention of each may be fixed by 
calling its number. It matters not how widely scattered may 
be the members of each subdivision; although no two of them 
may be in adjoining cells, yet the number being called, a 
class is as effectually constituted, as it would be by any 
method of our common schools; and thus in a block contain- 
ing any usual number of prisoners, as many classes may be 
formed as the instructor deems necessary. Model boards are 
hung in each cell, suited to the class to which the inmate belongs ; 
and in this manner the tuition, whether in reading, writing, or 
arithmetic, is aided by the same exemplars as are used on the 
black board of a common school. 

What then is the advantage of the proposed room with stalls ? 
The prisoners see the teacher. Whatever benefits may result from 
this fact, the reader will observe that there are risks and unavoid- 
able mischiefs which must at least render questionable the pro- 
priety of a common room. The pupils must go singly to and 
from the place of instruction. This requires a daily loss of time 
for both officers and convicts. Experience in common chapels 
has shown that even under the eye of a keeper there will be 
attempts to communicate; and the possibility of success in such 
attempts, distracts more or less the attention of the prisoners. 
There will be the same difference in the proficiency and the capa- 
bility of individuals, as exists under other modes of instruction ; 
and the teacher will not be more sure that his explanations are 
understood by all of his hearers. Each pupil must learn by him- 
self; and will require that the progress of the instruction be made 
to correspond with his own advancement. In no school, whether 
in or out of a prison, can we be secure that the teacher is com- 
prehended, unless to the general methods in use we add _ personal 
conference with the scholar. This cannot be obtained in the 
stalls; and thus we are forced to the same means as are employed 
at La Roquette; viz. visitation of the cells, after the lessons have 
been given to the classes. 

At the Eastern Penitentiary, where the teacher is not aided by 
the method of La Roquette, it has been found that from 80 to 100 
convicts can be easily kept under constant instruction, and that a 
very satisfactory progress can be made. Thetestimony from all the 
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separate prisons of this country is strongly in favour of separate 
tuition. The application of the learner is found to be prompt and 
steady ; and the liveliness of impressions made in the cell is con- 
fidently believed to overbalance any advantages hitherto asserted 
in favour of common rooms. It will be understood that the ques- 
tion is not one of mere economy as respects the pecuniary cost 
of instruction; although this consideration is not overlooked by 
our friends. ‘The change proposed appears to add to the recog- 
nised plans only a sight of the teacher while he is giving his 
general instruction to the classes. We desire that this may be 
fairly estimated; but for our own part we think it is dearly pur- 
chased by the marchings to and fro, and the distractions and 
risks of the stalled room. 

II. Religious worship and instruction.—It is known to our 
readers that in the English model prison at Pentonville, a chapel 
was constructed to which the prisoners are conducted one by 
one; and in which, sitting in separate stalls, and overlooked by 
officers and by the preacher, they hear the sermons, and engage 
in the prescribed services-ef the sabbath. In Pennsylvania the 
prisoners remain in their cells, the doors of which are partly 
opened ; and the preacher addresses the inmates from the gallery 
of the corridor. The spread of our form of discipline in Europe 
has connected with a cemparison of these two modes of wor- 
ship certain considerations, the importance of which we do not 
presume to determine; and which must be left to the judgment of 
ecclesiastical authorities and the consciences of individuals. It 
has been said by some persons that the rites of the Roman 
Catholic church require a community of the assistants; and that 
some of those rites must be so conducted that the officiating 
minister may be seen. Without expressing an opinion upon this 
subject, we desire to offer a few suggestions which may serve at 
least to define more clearly such of its features as are properly in 
question. 


Let it be remarked in the first place, that those who urge the 
necessity of some arrangement which will enable convicts to see 
the minister, do not ask more than a chapel subdivided as at 
Pentonville; so that the community required is, theoretically, no 
other than exists at Cherry Hill. Secondly, as respects the indis- 
pensable character of the visible rites, persons whose bodily health 
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prevents their attendance upon the services of the church, are 
deemed to be excused by their infirmity; and, as convicts are 
secluded by reason of intellectual or mora] disease, the privation 
of accustomed religious opportunities would be in like manner 
justified, if no provision could be made which would at once 
satisfy the claims of ecclesiastical prescription, and furnish a safe- 
guard against any evils which ought to be prevented. Destruc- 
tion of moral health is, at the least, as good cause of privation as 
the exaggeration of physical disease. Whether the known dis- 
advantages of a chapel with stalls are sufficient to justify a de- 
parture from the usages of the church in free society, we leave 
to be decided in the manner most proper in the circumstances. 
It may be added, however, that in France the religious brethren 
whose services are given to prisoners, have not thought it neces- 
sary, (as we are informed,) to make any representation on the 
subject; and Dr. Varrentrap asserts that the Archbishops of ‘Tours 
and Bourdeaux, the Abbés Fissiaux and Larogne, and other 
clergy, have given decided testimony to the greater efficacy of 
religious instruction in the cells.* Whatever, therefore, the bene- 
fits of a common chapel, the comparative effect of cellular minis- 
tration should not be disregarded.t 

With this view of the case, the reader will understand how the 
plan of stalls has united so many voices in its favour on the con- 
tinent of Europe; and how it has happened that other plans, to 
which we shall hereafter advert, have made the mode of worship 
so prominent an element of design. One of the resolutions adopted 
at the Jate penitentiary congress at Frankfort, makes it indispen- 
sable that the convicts shall see and be seen by the minister; but 
it would be erroneous to attribute this conclusion to a single 
estimate of the metaphysical relations of either of the leading 
methods. ‘The weight of religious opinion upon the question 
above noticed, is clearly to be regarded as influencing, in some 
measure, the members of the congress. ‘To those who consider 
the subject as pertaining merely to penal discipline, and as purely 


* It is possible that the plan of a central chapel has prevented any decided action 
of the clergy. 

+ The chaplain of the Versailles separate prison, speaks very strongly on this 
subject. 
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secular in its character, a few brief observations upon the merits 
of the common chapel may be appropriate. 

The objections heretofore made to the preaching at Cherry 
Hill relate partly to the speaker, and partly to the hearers. Of 
the former it is said that he has nothing before him but naked 
walls, and that it is impossible for him to exert his persuasive 
powers as effectually as when his eyes meet those of living men, 
upturned and sparkling with intelligence and feeling.* ‘The most 
obvious answer to this opinion is, that it applies to all written 
discourses; for in the preparation of these, certainly no aid is 
derived from any visible audience. We need not add, that the 
proper delivery of such discourses does not depend upon the 
number of listeners, visible or invisible. To come to the practice 
of extemporaneous speaking, (which is the strongest test of the 
question,) so much depends upon habit, that we might safely rest 
on this point alone. Were it otherwise, there could be no closet 
exercises for the student of oratory, no premeditated beauties 
for the pulpit or the forum—but we are ashamed to write more, 
while we remember that in every cell there is a man, a brother 


by nature, a brother in immortal destiny, upon whom rests the 


heavy burden of sin and shame, and upon whose ears our words 
are to fall as the messengers of condemnation or of hope. Shut 
out from the companionship of their fellows, tortured with remorse 
for evil deeds, or wrapped in the indifference of hardened guilt, 
hundreds of moral beings silently await our instruction—our ex- 
hortation. We have seen them all, and have heard the story of 
their lives, of their passions, their temptation, their fall; we fore- 
see the perils which await them; we know the value of their 
present opportunities. What faithful minister of Christ will tell 
us that he cannot preach to those unfortunates, because he cannot 
see them with his bodily eye? If his zeal be fervent, as it ought 
to be, every form which stands behind the door-screen will be 
vividly in his mind’s view; and he will shrink from the idea that 
he cannot thus labour to win back to virtue his erring brethren. 
As respects the prisoners, in either of the cases assumed the 





* Some of our readers will think such an objection unworthy of notice. We 
heard not long since the chaplain of an associate prison assign precisely this as his 
reason for not desiring to preach at the Eastern Penitentiary ; and still more recently, 
another clergyman said, “ I could not be eloquent in such a place!” 
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preacher will be heard; and the sole question is, in which will 
the spoken words produce the greatest effect? If the knowledge 
of the fact that others are also hearing the same words is important, 
this is secured at Cherry Hill, as certainly as in the stalled com- 
mon chapel. In both, no prisoner is permitted to see another 
during the service. There remains, then, only the fact that in 
the chapel the speaker is seen by his hearers; and before we esti- 
mate the value of this, we must ascertain what is its cost. 

In the first place, then, the attendance of the convicts under 
our plan is voluntary. The cell doors are opened by the officers, 


but any individual may seat himself in the most remote part of 


his cell, or may even close his door again if he chooses. On the 
other hand, the preparation for the common chapel consists in 
marching the prisoners, hooded, to their respective stalls. With- 
out an augmented guard, it would be impossible to allow the 
same freedom on all occasions, as is practised with us; the cor- 
ridors must be overseen, as well as the chapel. It cannot be 
doubted, that the formality and constraints of this preparation 
are less favourable to the impressions designed by the preacher 
than is our simple, unobtrusive practice. After the services have 
commenced, it may be that the proper action of the speaker will 
augment the effect of his words; but it may be otherwise. 
Amongst men, the majority of whom are predisposed to ridicule 
the sacred office of religious teaching, and many of whom are 
habitual scoffers at divine things, the peculiarities of the preacher 
may excite as much attention as the subject of his discourse ; 
and we have the experience of free society in our support when 
we add that gestures to which we are accustomed, and which 
are used for a purpose to which we are indifferent, have little 
influence upon our feelings. It would be fallacious in the extreme 
to make the effect of finished oratory, employed upon topics in 
which we are interested, the criterion of what may be generally 
expected from discourses in any prison chapel. This is, in our 
opinion, worth less than the moral advantage which is in prisons 
gained by the total seclusion of the convict. Much is accom- 
plished when we bave removed irrelevant and frivolous associa- 
tions, and have closed the access of false shame or impudent 
opposition; when, in short, we have so placed our hearer that no 
other stimulus shall reach him from without than is conveyed by 
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the words of the preacher. If these be the words of truth and 
soberness, if they be adapted to the occasion and to the dictates 
of prison experience, the loneliness of the hearer, and his know- 
ledge that no eye is upon him but that of Omniscience, will do 
more to enforce attention than any looks or gestures which are 
likely to be presented in the chapels. We insist the more upon 
this consideration, because we have frequently observed in con- 
victs a reluctance to permit any signs of conviction to appear 
upon their countenances. Every careful visitor has seen the shifts 
resorted to in order that their feelings may be concealed. With 
the knowledge that they are watched, there exists almost univer- 
sally a restraint upon their emotions. We hesitate not to express 
our belief, founded upon our own observation, that many men 
weep in their cells, who would, if aware of the presence of any 
person, maintain an unmoved exterior. 

We may repeat here the suggestion made with reference to 
common schocl-rooms, that the attention of many will be dis- 
tracted by the greater apparent facilities for communication. In 
a former number of this journal it was stated that attempts at 
intercourse had induced the officers at Pentonville to put the con- 
victs in alternate stalls in the chapel. ‘This example, however, 
was not needed to corroborate our position; since the experience 
of associate prisons had proved that whatever the form of restric- 
tion, nothing but the certainty of detection would prevent attempts 
of the kind. 

Upon the whole, then, we think that some better argument 
should be adduced in favour of the common chapel than is founded 
upon the visibility of the preacher. After a long experiment in 
the penitentiaries of our state, no such evidence has been obtained 
as requires a change of method; certainly none which would 


justify the introduction of new risks or impediments into the 


course of our reformatory measures. We have no opinion upon 
this subject which will not readily yield to opposing proofs; but 
we are satisfied that the modification adopted at Pentonville is 
due to speculative objections against the practice of Pennsylvania; 
and that its superior benefits have not been experimentally shown. 
If it had immediately succeeded to the congregate plan, under 
which the prisoners are not separated by partitions of any kind, 
we would consider it a most valuable improvement; but as a sub- 
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stitute for a method already tried, one to which it adds mischiefs, 
but to the results of which it promises no increment of good 
by any means yet satisfactorily established, we cannot at present 
give to it our support. Should further trial, at Pentonville or else- 
where, disclose such advantages not yet ascertained as shall 
change the balance of proofs, we will not be slow to acknowledge 
our error. 

III. General construction. The radiating plan of the prisons 
constructed in the United States for the separate discipline, is 
familiar to our readers. At the recommendation of the British 
Commissioners, it was adopted for the model English prison. 
The French commissioners reported it for the sanction of their 
government; it being the basis of M. Blouet’s design of a peni- 
tentiary, which accompanied his official report. It found favour 
with experienced judges in other parts of Europe, and has even 
been employed under the associate system.* Its facilities for 
inspection and access, and for extension to answer the wants of 
a growing population; and its peculiar convenience in other 
respects have obtained for it a marked preference over other 
modes of building. Within a short period, a plan differing from 
it in several important particulars has been published in France 
as that of M. Harou-Romain. It appears in the Revue Péniten- 
tiaire with a commendatory notice, and it has been lauded by 
several persons as the crowning act of improvement in prison 
architecture. It is said to have received the approbation of a 
council of the Inspectors-General (in 1839). We read with sur- 
prise this phraseology on the part of M. Moreau-Christophe. 
“The cellular system of the American prisons is not the cellular 
system required by the penitentiary school of France. What we 
desire ourselves—what is contemplated by the government is the 
French sysiem of INDIVIDUAL IMPRISONMENT, and not te Pennsyl- 
vanian system of SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. What we desire is 
separation, not solitude. What we desire is that our prisoners 
shall be separated from their companions in evil, only that they 
may be brought as much as possible in contact with the good. 
What we desire is to make them lose the social habits of crimi- 
nals, in order to give them instead the social habits of the up- 


* E. g. The new workshops of the Maryland Penitentiary are built on that plan. 
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right. This is a new system; it has no example in the United 
States.” (p. 663, vol. ii.) Asan embodiment of this “new system,” 
the plan of M. Haron-Romain is said to have reduced the nearest 
to iis solution the problem of a complete cellular prison. We 
regret that a gentleman generally so well informed as is the 
editor of the Revue Pénitentiaire upon these subjects, should have 
been induced thus hastily to attribute exclusively to French in- 
vention, improvements, which had long been familiarly known 
and practised in Pennsylvania; which at the time he wrote were 
also carried out in the construction at Pentonville, and other 
places; and for which M. Blouet was indebted to advice re- 
ceived by him in this country, and to examples here witnessed. 
We are forced to repeat that as respects exercise, pure air, light, 
regular warming, visitation and instruction, no French design 
that we have seen has added an important element to the 
designs of the Philadelphia Prison Society; designs which 
would long ago have been more fully demonstrated in the 
construction of our prisons if the appropriation of the ne- 
cessary funds had been under the control of the Society. 
That the progress of science as applied to the arts will multiply 
and improve the means of administration must be expected ; 
but we have yet to see the useful result indicated by any French 
architect, which has not long since been recognised amongst 
ourselves.* Two objects are proposed by M. Harou-Romain 
which we readily accord to him or any other claimant; they are 
not comprehended by the phraseology used above, and it is not 
probable that they will be received as indispensable into any of 
the designs which may be adopted here. One of these is to 








* We refer our readers to the preceding numbers of this Journal for proof 
that M. Moreau-Christophe is using Pennsylvanian phraseology while he is praising 
the “French system.” ‘The memorial of the Philadelphia Society presented to the 
Legislature in 1828, draws the very distinction claimed for M. Blouet. In fact the 
“separate” system is the Pennsylvanian system; a fact in no wise altered by late 
mechanical or other improvements in detail (see the first article of the present series 
for proof). The provision actually made at Cherry Hill shows beyond question 
that even the model at Pentonville differs only in degree. We regret that the means 
of precise information in regard to the details of the theory as well as practice of 
separate confinement in Pennsy!vania hitherto within the reach of M. Moreau-Chris- 
tophe do not appear to have been commensurate with his desire to do us justice. 
Unfortunately for the European reputation of the Pennsylvanian system and its 


penitentiaries, such misapprehensions are by no means confined to this able and 


enthusiastic writer. 
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fix an altar in such a position that it may at all times be seen 
by the prisoners without their leaving the cells; the other is so to 
arrange the cells that their interior may be wholly open to 
inspection at all times by day and by night, from a centra! 
observatory; the prisoners at every moment, and their keepers 
when with them, being exposed to the eyes of as many observers 
as may happen to have access to the central post. A circular 
building is proposed to be raised to a height of several stories, 
and subdivided by partition walls pointing towards the centre, so 
as to form cells widening outwards. These consist of three 
compartments, for sleeping, for work and for exercise. There is 
no wall either on the inside or the outside, it being designed to 
secure the inmates by grating and by glazing, so that a person 
at the centre can see through all the cells to the open air beyond. 
Four screen buildings from the centre to the circuit of cells 
divide the interior courtyard into four parts, prevent the con- 
victs in opposite cells from seeing each other, and at the same 
time furnish covered communications for the officers. We do 
not go into the details of this plan, because as it proposes only 
two new features, neither of which is considered by us desirable, 
it is of little consequence by what means these are to be secured. 
As respects the chapel, whatever may be thought of the neces- 
sity for a visible service, inasmuch as this can be obtained by a 
mode of construction which has been sufficiently approved, we 
are not prepared to plunge into a novel, untried, and objection- 
able plan. The uninterrupted inspection appears to us to be 
eminently fallacious. Because some inspection is necessary, 
and architectural designs must provide for easy supervision, 
we are to infer, that wnceasing inspection will be the best! 
Because it is possible that convicts alone, or with unfaith- 
ful officers, may controvert the regulations or advice of the 
government, we are to expose the prisoners to an unremitted 
gaze from the centre! Reasoning like this is not strengthened 
by the remarks of M. Harou-Romain who tells us that none of 
the actions of the prisoners should escape supervision. “I do 
not understand,” says he, “ why society should not place the con- 
vict in the glass house of the Greek philosopher. This sage de- 
sired it because none of his actions needed the concealment of 
walls; the convict should live in it, because we should wish not 
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only that he shall not accustom himself to do wrong behind 
walls, but that on the contrary, he accustom himself to do nothing 
which he may fear to have observed from without.” 

In a future article we may consider in detail, and with reference 
to well-established principles of prison architecture, the general 
plan of M. Harou-Romain. Of course we have no wish to detract 
in the least from the merited praise of any architects; on the con- 
trary, it affords us pleasure to welcome and commend every judi- 
cious attempt to improve the construction upon which the separate 
discipline depends for its complete administration. We were glad 
to see in the plan of M. Blouet, some arrangements which promised 
an increase of provision for bodily health; the improvements at 
Pentonville, were most acceptable to all friends of our discipline. 
The new Berks County (Pennsylvania) prison, now in course of 
erection, of which we gave in our last number a description, 
with plan and sections, is, in our opinion, superior to the model of 
M. Blouet; and the adoption of the Pentonville mode of heating 
and ventilation, demonstrates that foreign improvements when 
available, are cheerfully introduced. Those who are interested 
in the best administration of the separate system here, anxiously 
seek the aid of science and art from every quarter, native and 
foreign. But we feel bound to say, again, that we have found 
aothing novel in the objects of late improvements in construc- 
tion; they have always been contemplated by the oldest patrons 
of the separate system in Pennsylvania; and if as pioneers, these 
have not been able in their first architectual essays, to obtain the 
same liberal expenditure which has characterized the latest at- 
tempts in our state, as well as elsewhere, they are not on that 
account to be regarded as blind to the very administrative means 
which they recommended before the opening of the Eastern 
Penitentiary. When more recent labourers claim to have ori- 
ginated what belongs to the earliest conceptions of our friends, it 
is surely not improper to recall the fact of priority, while we 
concede the merits of all architectural details which are really 
new. 

Any plan of general construction now offered, encounters one 
already tried; and we are bound to see that sufficient reason is 
adduced for a departure from a known and approved method. 
It may be conceded that national character will vary the effect 
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of any mode ot administration. The traveller finds that many 
domestic and social usages are regarded with indifference or 
even commendation in one country, while the inhabitants of 
another, shrink from them with repugnance. The morale of a 
prison receives its tinge from that of the free society whence con- 
victs are taken; and hence the designer may in one place admit 
or reject what in another would require opposite treatment. 
Without presuming to judge more accurately of french manners 
than M. Harou-Romain, we believe firmly that in France as 
well as in the United States, the discipline by which self-re- 
spect is to be promoted, confidence secured, and the better senti- 
ments -of morality, refined and fixed, will not be aided by the 
exposure required by the plan in question. The security of 
prisons needs no such aid; the risks now incident to our 
discipline do net demand it; and no pecuniary benefit (if this 
consideration is to infiuence our opinion), is to compensate 
for the change. In this country we are confident that the effect of 
such a construction upon private sentiment would be disastrous. 
That hypocritical exhibitions of devotion on the part of some, 
and a constraint upon the honest religious impulses of others 
would every where ensue, is beyond doubt. We are compelled 
to abstain from fu:ther comment as our space is nearly filled; but 
before leaving the subject, we exhort our friends abroad to weigh 
carefully the alleged advantages of constant personal exposure, 
before they sanction a mode of construction the inferiority of 
which in other respects has been experimentally as well as theo- 
retically shown; before they abandon a mode which has received 
the approval both of experience and of scientific judgment. 

In conclusion we may remind the reader that we have briefly, 
as the nature of our articles required, shown that the changes 
alleged by the Boston Secretary to have been forced upon us 
by disastrous results of our discipline, have either not been chan- 
ges in any reasonable sense, or have been merely the practical 
developement of our original plans, under difficulties: and various 
embarrassing delays; and that they in no degree affect the main 
question of discipline; that changes which have been proposed 
are open to the objections which experience has confirmed against 
the associate plan; that any mixture of the two leading plans is 
inexpedient; that neither the project revived by Professor Tell- 
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kampf, nor the modification of the associate plan recommended 
by the matron of Sing Sing, is warranted by what is known of 
the effects of any prison discipline ; and upon the whole that the 
principal controversy is unchanged in its terms, and that the weight 
of opinion is now fixed in favour of separation. Lastly, that no 
sufficient evidence has been furnished to justify the friends of 
separation in adopting common schools, common chapels, or any 
general construction materially different from that in which our 
discipline has been hitherto administered. 





NOTICES. 
Second Report of the Prison Association of New York. 1846. 


We are sensible that the recently contracted limits of this Journal 
will render it impossible, notwithstanding the aid of a previous notice of 
some length, to pay due honour to the labours of the authors of these 
excellent reports. Still less can we expect to satisfy the cravings of 
those friends of prison discipline reform who may learn the proceedings 
of the New York Association only through the medium of our pages. 

We cannot, of course, pretend to coincide with the Reporters in many 
of their views, or to acquiesce in the propriety of all their suggestions ; 
but we are not the less disposed to wish them God speed in the noble 
enterprise they have so earnestly begun, and to cherish the hope that 
it will prosper greatly in their hands. 

Something like a leaning on the part of our industrious allies to- 
wards a rather premature assumption of peculiar aversions, has not 
escaped the observation of the friends of the Separate System. ‘This 


early display of special doubts may, perhaps, be fair enough as the 


u 
g 
result of a natural desire, amid conflicting theories, to seek a resting- 
place on middle ground, At all events, we feel a strong reliance on 
the good sense and liberal temper which have thus far characterized 
the course of the Association, and shall await without misgiving the 
issue of their further action in regard to the investigation they have 
joined with us in prosecuting to the utmost. The vigour of the measures 
they have determined to adopt will materially assist our own society in 
the hitherto comparatively fruitless efforts to disinter from their re- 
spective sources the only conclusive data by the aid of which a cautious 


student can be expected to arrive ata proper understanding of the truths 


of penal science, without the advantages of personal observation. 
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Few who have passed the threshold of inquiry in this matter have 
not exclaimed against the constant want of these indispensable materials. 
They are entirely beyond the reach of the mass of ordinary readers ; 
if not inaccessible, in an embarrassing degree, to every one, how- 
ever well disposed he may be to find them, It is hardly going too far to 
say, that such has been, and unhappily still is, the almost chaotic state 
of evidence to be derived from the meagre and multiform reports of 
prison officers in the various districts of our wide-spread Union, that any 
thing that deserves to be regarded as a permanently useful summary 
and comparative exposé of results, such as ought to be on record, has 
vet to be presented. The unprejudiced inquirer into the merits of the 
two leading systems, in the discussion of which the interested few have 
been so many years absorbed, must, until recently, have looked with 
very moderate success from the clamorous activity of the one party, 
to the comparatively voiceless but abiding faith of the other, for a prac- 
tical attempt to clear away the mist of irregular and discordant testimony 
by which the whole study has been hitherto enveloped. 

Such an attempt appears to be one of the earliest, and certainly most 
important projects of our energetic neighbours, It comes in most oppor- 
tunely with a recent movement of the Philadelphia Society, which is 
likely to prove an importan: step towards the goal proposed. And we 
are encouraged to believe that the period is more rapidly approaching 
when something like a uniformity and thoroughness of character in the 
annual statements issued from our different establishments will be de- 
manded by the nation as the only true basis upon which to found an 
available experience. It ought not to be forgotten, that the Philadelphia 
Society, as its recent action and past history clearly show, has ever held 
the necessity of such a consummation prominently in view. Nor has 
it ceased to ask only for a full and fair appreciation of its doctrines, 
formed upon a general but scrutinizing survey of well-authenticated 
facts, 

The separate prisons within the reach of its immediate influence have, 
in accordance with this candid spirit, from the first continued to present 
the kind of exhibition—at least of moral and physical results—that was 
claimed alike for all. But precept and example were equally unheeded 
in the obscurity and din of partisan discussion, While the unpalatable 
secrets of the prison-house in other places were allowed to remain com- 
paratively unexplored or timidly hushed up, the Pennsylvania Peniten- 
tiaries unflinchingly laid bare the bad as well as good condition of the 
whole body of their inmates, a condition that was scrutinized with a 


closeness of inspection previously unknown in the annals of our public in- 
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stitutions. It is not strange, then, that in the absence of all published coun- 
terparts and qualifying explanations, the statistical array thus ushered 
forth by well-meaning men, and at once paraded in the most distorted 
light by designing adversaries, should stir up an outcry of alarm and 
indignation among the ill-informed and unreflecting. Prejudice and 
ignorance combined in equal violence against a system whose adminis- 
trators had been bold enough to show that even the confinement which 
their personal observation had convinced them was the best adapted to 
the improvement of the prisoner and the lessening of crime, was not free 
from some of the embarrassments inseparable from the management of 
every convict population. 

Nor is it strange that, from the outset of their experiment, these 
gentlemen should have had to contend against the hasty zeal of crowds 
of philanthropic champions, whose distempered fancies had conjured up 
a phantom of disastrous effects ;—short-sighted inquisitors, who looked 
only at the darker shadows of a solitary picture, without seeking out 
the portraiture of evils quite as great, if not more serious, in many other 
scenes. 

The reiterated verdicts of trustworthy investigators on the spot, 
the more general developement of a spirit of inquiry, and of a more 
humane regard for the individual interests of the prisoner, the progress 
of events, in short, along with the more effectual agitation of the ques- 
tion, here as well as elsewhere, have gradually produced a salutary 
change in the aspect of the contest. This has always been foreseen by 
the advocates of our system; and to its ultimate arrival have they con- 
fided the justification of their course against every species of assault. 

The friends of the Pennsylvania system are too firmly convinced of 
the justness and wisdom, as well as safgty of the principle of sepa- 
ration,—of the fundamental necessity of individualizing the offender in 
his treatment under penal discipline, to fear any disparaging effects 
upon unbiassed minds from a really searching and complete investiga- 
tion. And, under this persuasion, they regard with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion every properly-directed effort that promises, as well to aid them in 
their own endeavours to awaken the attention of the public to a much- 
neglected though vitally important subject, as to augment in a material 
degree, the store of means and appliances that may facilitate the study 
of its bearings in their most extended application. 

We gladly hail the publication of this second manifesto, therefore, 
despite the rather @ przorz bias here and there betrayed, as the har- 


singer, perhaps more bright than any we have met, of a better state of 
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knowledge in relation to the penal institutions of America, not only in 
a few favoured quarters, but throughout the land. 

The spirit and ability of the officers of the New York Society are 
well displayed in the energy with which they have applied themselves 
to the discharge of their immediate obligations in denouncing the 
shameful abuses prevalent in the different prisons of their metropolis 
—abuses, some of which every friend of humanity will be glad to learn 
have at last begun to disappear before the powerful influence at work 
against them. <A portion of the sad history of enormities thus exposed 
by the Prison Discipline Committee, has been transferred to the pages 
of a former number of this journal. We have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to dwell upon the remainder of these discouraging narrations; and 
only allude to them at all for the sake of the example presented by the 
members of the committee in the fearless and thorough-going manner 
in which they have held up to public indignation the evils they describe. 

Thanks to the unobtrusive, but ever active influence of the Philadel- 
phia Society, it is long since such a list of grievances could be brought 
against the administration and construction of our city prisons, Still 
we desire not to forget that the present is no time for idle boasting. 
The necessity of vigilance in behalf of progress, not less than against 
the danger of backsliding, must ever provide for those who have as- 
sumed the obligation, abundant occupation everywhere. We have too 
long been anxiously alive to the difficulties attendant on the present 
management of, with three or fous exceptions, all the county prisons of 
our State, not to be glad to welcome the inspiriting example of our 
neighbours. It is our earnest hope that the emulation thus excited may 
not only urge us on to better deeds, but spread far beyond the com- 
paratively narrow sphere of the socicty whose elevated objects the 
Philadelphia Journal was established to sustain. We would rejoice to 
learn that the gratifying spectacle of an association numbering among 


its active members such distinguished men, and which during the first 


G 
two years of its existence has accomplished so much positive good, and 
suaranties the equally efficient continuation of its labours, is likely to 
awaken a similar amount of philanthropic zeal in the community around 
us—a community in which the whole burden has rested hitherto upon 
the shoulders of a devoted and unrequited few, unrequited in all bu; 
the happy consciousness of having done much towards relieving them- 
selves and their associates of a grave responsibility. 

From the recapitulation of what they have done the past year, and 
propose to do the next, it appears that the Executive Committee of the 
New York Association have— 
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‘Received about $3000 in donations of money and articles : 

‘With this amount, they have established an agency, and an office for male 
convicts, where 122 persons have been relieved: 

v6 They have also established a ‘ Home’ for females, where 107 have been 
received, and which has now 28 inmates: 

“They have found places and employment for 83 persons, from most of 
whom good accounts continue to be received : 

«“ They have attended to the cases of 80 boys, and restored 48 of them to 
their parents and friends: 

“They have attended to the cases of several, who have been arrested on 
suspicion of crime, 

‘ And have procured the release of six, who were confined for debt. 

“They propose to employ an agent, whose whole time shall be devoted to 
the cause of those who are arrested and detained for trial on criminal 
charges: 

‘An agent, whose duty it shall be to take care of discharged convicts, and 
procure them employment: 

* And an agent, who shall travel through the state, seeking contributions, 
establishing auxiliaries, and diffusing information as to our purposes, and the 
public wants. 

“They propose, also, to continue the establishment of ‘The Home’ for 
the reception of females, and enlarge its sphere of usefulness 

‘‘'T'o have a thorough inspection ‘of the County Prisons of our state, to the 
end that their evils, being known, may be redressed : 

“ And, finally, to establish a workhouse, for the reception and detention of 
those who, not yet criminal, are fast verging towards crime, and whose salva- 
tion, or fall, will depend upon the manner in which they may be treated.” 


62.) 

With such an admirable prospect of usefulness in view, who would 
not look forward with eager interest to their future progress in the good 
work before them? And who will not rejoice in the confidence ex- 
pressed by the Committee that ** While the labourers will not be few, 
the harvest will indeed be great” ? 

We are strongly tempted to mark for quotation and °omment 
much that is presented in the different contributions that are gathered 
together in this annual offering of the gentlemen whose praiseworthy 
operations have suggested the preceding introductory remarks. The 
table of contents alone is rich in valuable suggestions, and affords abun- 
dant proof that the cheering language of the Executive Committee is 
something more than mere unmeaning declamation. ‘The limits of our 
notice, however, must restrict us, for the present, to the report of the 
Committee on Prison Discipline. Part of this, containing an account of 
the City Prisons was, as already hinted, some time ago submitted to our 
readers. Without further allusion to that portion of the report, and pass- 
ing from the considerations suggested to the committee by a brief review 

the condition of the other prisons of the state, we take up the topic 
next in order under their arrangement—that of BopILY HEALTH. 


Here they are met at once with the embarrassments arising from the 
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paucity of data, in regard to which we have taken occasion in a pre- 
ceding page to echo their complaints. They sufler greatly at the outset 
from “a want of that accurate information which the examination of so 
important a matter demands.” Similar embarrassments have rendered 
us, at all times, feelingly alive to the justness of such assertions as the 
following : 


“ Consecutive reports of the different Penitentiaries for a series of years, 
are only to be obtained with great difficulty, and even when obtained, on 
account of the desultory manner in which the statistics of health are pre- 
sented, afford no very satisfactory data for comparison. An uniform method 
of reporting the different facts, if generally adopted by the physicians of 
our Penitentiaries, would greatly facilitate future investigations, and enable 
us to form some just estimate of the effect of confinement and prison dis- 
cipline upon the health.”—(p. 90.) 


The general conclusions to which they seem to have arrived are 


nevertheless judicious, as far as they go, and are well expressed. 

‘ Our examination of this subject inclines us to the opinion, that imprison- 
ment rather tends to increase than diminish the chances of life; for though 
the mora! effect of confinement is doubtless injurious to health, regular habits, 
simple but wholesome diet, comfortable clothes, an equal distribution of rest 
and jabour, and a freedom from great excitement, are eminently restorative in 
their character. If, then, the tenants of our prisons are diseased, or die in un- 
due proportions to persons at large,—the sickness and death must arise, we 
should think, from other causes than those necessarily connected with, and in- 
herent to imprisonment. Small, low, ill-ventilated, dark, and damp celis; 
severe punishments; the nature of the employments, and want of cleanliness, 
may, and undoubtedly do, in many instances, operate to produce disease. 
These, however, are not the necessary adjuncts of a prison, and it would be 
exceedingly wrong to charge upon imprisonment the results of negligence, 
carelessness or thoughtlessness. Neither should a prison be made accounts 
able for the sickness or death of all those who enter it with worn-out and 
broken-down constitutions, or diseases contracted while they were at large. 
It is a fact familiar to all, that the natural results of crime are sickness and 
death; and it will not, therefore, be a matter of surprise, if even a larger pro- 
portion of invalids is to be found in our prisons than elsewhere.”—(p. 90.) 


‘Their remarks in relation to the fearful prevalence of phthisis, pre- 


sent noihing new to the experienced observer, but are not the less en- 
titled to the most serious attention. 


‘The report of the Auburn State Prison 08 °43 and °44, containing a de- 

ailed account of the deaths by each particular disease in that establishment, 
i sents the astounding fac t, th: it out of 2: 1G de aths that have occurred in that 
prison since 1817, 124 died from some form of diseased lungs, and 108 with 
consumption ; thus making more than one-half of all the deaths to de pend upon 
this one cause. In Sing Sing for the last year, the proportion has been about 
the same, nine ont of sixteen having fallen victims to diseased Jungs. In the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, for a series of ten years, a similar pro- 
portion has prevailed; and should this proportion hold good for other prisons, 
it becomes an inquiry of exceeding interest to discover, whether this ex- 
traordinary prevalence of a particular disease is caused by a prison life, o1 
by previous habits of exposure, dissipation and crime. To enable us to 
arrive at a definite conclusion, the reports of the medical officer should 
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contain the state of the prisoner on entering prison, the date of entry and 
of death, tle length of his sentence, the disease, age, colour, employment, 
sex, and crime. It should state the size of the cell, manner of ventilating, 
heating, cleansing; the number of ranges, or tiers of cells, and from w hich 
tier the invalid was taken; also, state generally, whether the cells are damp 
or dry, well lighted or dark; and any other fact he may know which will be 
likely to exert an influence upon health.”—(pp. 90—91.) 


We shall have something to say in connexion with this important 
matter at a future period, when more leisure, and a greater amount of 
positive information of the kind above demanded, shall be at our dis- 
posal, 

Want of time unfortunately obliges us also to postpone the examina- 
tion of several tables of statistics concluding this part of the inquiry, and 
which appear to have been constructed with commendable industry and 
care. If properly compiled they must prove an extremely acceptable 
addition to our too limited supply of such materials. The statistics on 
page 91 are said to be arranged from data furnished by this Journal. 
The figures are probably correct, but some transpositions have crept 
in. These, however, are not of a nature to affect the summary results. 

We give the following “ extremely interesting facts’? without vouch- 
ing for them in any way; and rather in order to protect ourselves 
against the suspicion of unfairness, than because we are prepared to 
put much faith in their correctness. 


* The average of the thirteen Penitentiaries for the entire series, is 58°06; 
the average of the ten Penitentiaries on the silent system, is 56°09. The ave- 
rage of the three on the separate system, is 71°31. ‘The average of the five 
prisons exhibiting the highest state of health on the silent system, is 77°66, or 
only nine per cent. more than the average of the three prisons on the separate 
system. ‘The average of the five prisons on the silent system, exhibiting the 
lowest state of health, is 34°49, or about eleven per cent. less than the average 
of the two lowest on the separate system. The Penitentiary of New Hamp- 
shire exhibits the highest state of health, and in close proximity to it stands 
New Jersey. ‘The different periods of five years are marked by a decided 
progressive Improvement, resend cratifying and encouraging. Asa general 
rule, it appears that the larger the number of prisoners, the greater the mor- 
tality; though the Virginia Penitentiary is an exception in this respect, as 
unaccountable as unexpected. The health, however, of this prison is rapidly 
improving, and last year there were no deaths among the convicts; the yearly 
mortality having fallen from twenty-five in 1838, to six in 1844, and none in 
1845. By the returns of deaths for the state of Massachusetts, for 15842, °48, 
and *44, we find the proportion of deaths to population, between the ages of 
twenty and fifty, to be as 1 in 152°20; and by an examination of. the commit- 
ments to Auburn from 1817 to 18386, Philadelphia from 1829 to 1844, Weath- 
ersfield for 1831 and 1835, and Virginia for 1844, we discover that more than 
four-fifths of all the prisoners are between the ages of twenty and fifiy, viz: 


Under 20 Between 20 and 50. Over 50 
We: ath rsfield, Conn., 2 yrs. IH 319 AS) Mong seers of } 6:59 
. . cade those under 20 - of 
Aw bul Nn, N. he 19 34 24 LQ 19] and over 50. to Lode 
Philadelphia, Pa, 14 232 1684-103 those between f 6-72 
Vircinia Le 1 « 40 158 10 20 and 59, val 4:16 
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Throwing out Virginia, which is only for one year, we shall have a proportion 
of 1 to 5:99, or nearly five-sixths of the whole number of prisoners between 
the above ages. Now the general average of the thirteen Penitentiaries is 
58:06; add one-fifth for deaths among those under twenty and over fifty, and 
we shall have 69°67 as the proportion of those dying in prison, or a greater 
mortality, by more than 100 per cent., than appears in the returns from Mas- 
sachusetts, which, altho: oh far from accurate, are, perhaps, sufficiently so for 
the purpose of illustration.’ "—(p. 95.) 


It is out of the question for us just now to analyze the tables, and 
sound the other sources from which the above deductions have been 
drawn. Considerable experience in these numerical investigations has 
led us to regard with apprehension the bald and inexplicit statements 
from which results of this kind are generally derived. A hasty glance 
at the arithmetical display before us reveals no distinction of colour, 
age or sex; none of occup ion and previous condition, and none of 
a variety of other circumstances which ought to constitute the indis- 
pensable elements of such examinations, Nor is the whole number 
of cases, from the history of which the general results are reached, 
so large as to do away » h_ he necessity of these distinctions. On this 
subject it may be well to read the language of ne whose opinion 
is entitle to great weight in these discussions, especially when numbers 
ae bes! ect ofi: quiry :—* When theoretical axioms, logical develope- 
ments, and general conclusions and deductions are concerned, every 
tolerably-instructed reader can follow an author treating of the peniten- 
liary system, quite as wel as if he were engaged upon any other social, 
moral, political or philosophical question ; a slight attention will ena- 
ble him to see the weak or strong side of the argument. But when 
numbers extracted from official documents are handed you, they must 
be taken as they are ; there is no contending against conclusions drawn 
from numbers of this kind, if they only bear the stamp of probability. 
Nor can a real analysis be made of these deductions, except ‘by one 
who is conversant wih all the phases of the numbers given, who 
comprehends their entire signification, and all of the exterior conditions ; 
and is aware besides of the numbers omitted or forgotten. It is wel! 
known that nothing lends itself so easily to opposite interpretations 


{ 
as a set of figures. ‘The science of statistics is difficult enouch 


o it) 


all cases, if instead of dashing results the truth alone be sought; but 
no statistics are so complex, so hard to grasp, as those of medicin 
One ought perhaps to be at once statistician and physician, in order | 
advance with the necessary caution, and to avoid being enticed 


eeneral conclusions by a show of isolated figures.” 


* Dr. George Varrentrapp, De l Emprisonnement Individuel sous le rapport 
taire. (pp. 4, 9.) 
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We are not led to these remarks and this long citation from a foreign 
author by a disposition to find fault with the labours of our New York 
friends, or to cast undue discredit on their statistical productions. ‘The 
objection must apply with equal force to many of us nearer home. 
The topic next touched upon is Dirr. This in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, ‘* holds an important place.” 


“ The obligations of the state,” (say they very justly,) ‘extend no further, 
in this direction, than affording a supply of good and wholesome food; and 
motives of economy, as wel] as punitive justice, will always restrict him [the 
prisoner] to the plainest and coarsest. But with this restriction, it is a duty so 
to regulate the quality and variety, as to prevent its injuriously affecting the 
health. Too little attention has, we believe, been heretofore given to this 
matter of variety.”—(p. 95.) 


Their views on the moral and physical importance of a regard to the 
proprieties of dress and cleanliness are very good, but present nothing 
worthy of especial note. Several pages are next devoted to the discus- 
sion of the subject of WARMING AND VENTILATION. This portion of 
the report is principally taken from an article published in the Journal, 
and need not be repeated here. 

Under the head of Insanrry, the committee ‘‘ deeply regret” their 
‘‘ inability to procure more copious and sausfactory statistics.” 


“ Much attention,” (say they,) “has not, till quite recently, been directed 
to this subject, and no well-authenticated data obtained except from the Penn- 
a ania — New Jersey prisons ;—al] on the separate system. The reason 

‘ this is, perhaps, owing to the greater difficulty under the associated and 
site nt vii, in distinguishing those who are absolutely insane, from those 
who only feign insanity. The last Report of the Inspectors of the Sing Sing 
prison, presents a striking illustration of this fact in the case of a prisoner 
who had been several times punished for feigning insanity, and with the most 
marked success. ‘The prisoner, again manifesting symptoms of insanity, was 
examined by the physician, and his case declared to be one of simulation ; and 
he was accordingly again subjected to severe punishment, but without suc- 
cess. He was sent toa lunatic asylum, and, shortly after, died in a state 
which could leave no doubt as to the reality of his disease. We mention this 
fact, simply to point out the difficulty, where so many are congregated toge- 
ther under circumstances which must constantly keep those in authority on 
their guard against deception, of distinguishing certain forms of insanity, and 
the danger of punishing, as dissemblers, those who are truly afflicted. The 

same report further states, that 31 of the prisoners then in prison, or at Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum, were insane, but that most of them were still capable of 
being useful in various occupations. If attention was more particularly 
directed to this subject in all our prisons, and more searching investigations 
instituted, it might be discovered, that the disparity which is said to exist 
under different systems of prison government, would disappear; and perhaps 
the fact be established, that in many instances a predisposition at least to in- 
sanity had manifested itself, if the disease was not fully developed, before 
imprisonment.”—(pp. 102-103.) 


We cordially recommend the following to every member of the re- 
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sponsible class to whom it is addressed. It expresses the desire of 
every reasonable man who has thought upon the subject. 

“It is to be hoped, that in a case where the interests of humanity are at 
stake, no pride of system will influence the officers and those who have 
charge of prisoners, to withhold one single fact which will tend to elucidate 
this subject; and we would respectfully invite, and urge every physician con- 
nected with our prisons, to make the most thorough examinations, and to 
give to the world the result of their inquiries in their annual reports.””—(p. 103.) 

We doubt exceedingly the “alarming frequency” of the cause of 
insanity so “strikingly depicted” in the table of mental diseases for the 
Eastern Penitentiary for 1838 and 39, and in the Philadelphia County 
Prison for 1845. The objections to isolated numerical statements apply 
to such evidence with tenfold force; inasmuch as there its not even 
the single positive element afforded in the certainty of death by all 
tabies of mortality ; while the causes and characteristics of mental de- 
rangement are almost as numerous and diversified as individual minds 
themselves. But more of this anon, 

\EFORMATION.—The doctrine that the reformation of the convict is 
equally important with his health, declared in so many words by the 
commitiee, is full of wisdom and right feeling. We rejoice to welcome 
it from such an influential quarter. 

* Contrast the condition of our prisons thirty or forty years since, with most 
of those of the present day, and we shall perceive abundant reason for congra- 
tulation, and we hail with peculiar satisfaction the formation of Prison Asso- 
ciations and Prison Discipline Societies, in different parts of our land, as 
evincing an increasing interest in this important subject. Public attention is 
thoroughly awakened, and the experience of the last twenty years has incon- 
testably proved, in a multitude of cases, that there is even hope of reformation 
within the walls of a prison.”—(p. 103.) 

We sincerely hope that the public attention thus ‘ thoroughly 
awakened” may be not only properly directed, but drawn beyond the 
possibility of future slumber. The obligation to insist upon INsrruc- 
gave utterance to the enlightened views above announced. Take fo: 
example the following sentiments :— 

os The idea is too common, that as soon as a man is deprived of his liberty 
as a punishment for his crimes, he is at the same time divested of all the qua- 
lities, attributes, and feelings of humanity. The prisoner seems, in the esti- 
mation of most, to have been transformed into a being of another order; and 
to be influenced by different principles, and acted upon by different motives. 
But does not the licentiousness, debauchery, and crime, which stalks un- 
punished through our land, and which is arrested by moral and religious influ- 
ences, teach us that the same appliances may, and will work the same results 
in a prison ?”’—(pp. 105—106.) 


Next come the much-mooted points of CLASSIFICATION, REWARDS 
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and VistraTion,—all despatched in the space of twenty-five lines! 
Hach one is quite sufficiently extensive in its bearings to require at least 

| a chapter for its fall discussion. We trust they will meet with better 
treatment in the next Report. 

We regret our inability for want of room to present our readers with 
two interesting tables showing the various proportions of pardons to 
prison population during diflerent periods. ‘The positive nature of the 
data upon which they are constructed frees these tables from the most 
serious of the sources of error to which we have alluded, and are anxious 
to neglect no opportunity to direct the attention of our readers. 

In regard to financial matters, we have only room to introduce the 
following advice :— 

“Tt is much to be regretted, that a uniform system of reporting these facts, 
does not every where prevail; but not only does the system differ in every 
state, but in the same state from year to year. There seems to be no good 
reason why the cost of new buildings, and extraordinary repairs, should be in- 
cluded under the ordinary yearly expenses for support, or that the cost of 
material for manufactures, tools, &c. should be included under the same gene- 
ral head with bedding, clothing, fuel, or any thing else. It will ereatly. faci- 
litate comparisons if, in future, the accounts are so kept as to give a distinct 
account for building and repairs, and also for manufactures. In Sing Sing and 
Auburn, a considerable porticn of the disbursements, amounting to perhaps 


one-seventh of the whole amount, are for building or material; while in Con- 
necticut and Virginia, the disbursements are a confined to support. 





the expenses of different institutions , which will in some i ree account for 
the fact, that in many of the prisons, the disbursements considerably exceed 
the income. Connecticut, where the expense for support amounts to only 
eleven cents and three mills per day for each individual, has, as we might ex- 
pect, been one of the most successful in regard to its income; having within 
the last fifteen years earned $70,709 14 over and above all expenses. ‘To 
derive much useful information from the reported receipts of prisons, we 
should be advised, as well of the numbers engaged in each particular pursuit, 
as of the gross proceeds. We can in no other way judge of the individual 
productiveness of any employment; and this is of vast importance to the deci- 
sion of what trades can be most advantageously, and most usefully introduced 
and pursued.”—(p. 111.) 

In treating of ADMINISTRATION AND Superviston, and of QuaLiri- 


CATION, the committee express sound doctrine upon the use and abuse 


of the appointing power. The mischievous effects of political 


oO 


changes upon many of our penal establishments ought to be familiar 
to every one, 


“These constant changes, did they operate solely on the individual, would 
be of but trifling importance; but on the contrary, they are felt in every 
branch and department of the prison. The information acquired by montis 
of experience, is lost in the triumph ofa day. A new master commences his 
experimental labours, and peradventure, just as he begins to understand the 
duties and responsibilities of the situation, has in turn to give place to some 
more favoured political aspirant ;—thus preventing or retarding any plan of 
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systematic reform, and making our prisons pent-houses of moral corruption, or 
engines of political abomination.” —(pp. 112—113.) 
Again, while speaking of guwaleficatvons,— 


“The opinion we fear is too common, that any person is good enough for a 
prison-keeper. We view this matter in a very different light; and to us it 
appears to require the combination of a strong mind with exalted benevo- 
lence, deep penetration, undoubted integrity, prompt decision, great firm- 
ness, an intimate knowledge of the human heart, together with a gentle- 
ness and kindness which shall beget or win the respect of all.”—(p. 1138.) 

The concluding object of the Report is to present a ‘ CoMPARISON 
oF Prison Systems anpD Rerorms.” This is very briefly done, includ- 
ing a short account of recommitments, in the course of some three 
pages anda half. As for the “ vecommitments,” we do not hesitate to 
express a want of confidence in all such statistical evidence ; and of 





course, 1M rguments in favour of this or that 





scheme of reform derived from them, so far at least as the States of the _ 
North American Republic are concerned, The fallacious character of all 
records of the history of individuals who pass, unquestioned and at will, 
from State to State under every form of personal disguise, and whose 
whole lives are but a tissue of deceit which no surveillance existing 
under our peculiar form of government can possibly unravel, must be 
evident to every reflecting man. The authority of the criminal courts 
is perhaps of greater weight in this matter than that of prisons, although 
neither is entitled to the character of certainty. We do not agree with 
the committee in the belief that, even according to the documents on 
record, the Pennsylvania Prisons are behind any of the others in their 
freedom from a heavy charge of reconvictions. Still we do not attach 
sufficient importance to the question, at least as far as it can be deter- 
mined by existing tables, to think it worth while to attempt to prove 
the strength of the position here assumed. 


Prisons and Prisoners. By JosEPH ADSHLE AD. London. 18 15. vo. 


pp. 320, 


Tne work whose title we have placed at the head of this notice, is 
an elaborate defence of that punitary system which we advocate from 
the fulness of our conviction as the only penal scheme yet devised by 
man, which essentially answers its object, and is adapted to the present 


state of civilization of our race. ‘The design of this work is to mak: 
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battle against unfounded prejudices, tenacious ignorance, and in- 
tentional misrepresentations, respecting separate imprisonment. Be- 
fore attempting to give an idea of the peculiar character of the 
book, it may be well to answer the question, wherefore these con- 
stant and reiterated apologies for the system founded upon separate 
confinement? The reply is clear enough: because our opponents 
will persist in renewing charges a thousand times refuted; and in re- 
iterating them with an assurance which would seriously impede the 
spreading of that penological system—which has been sanctioned by 
the most experienced prison disciplinarians, the most careful philan- 
thropists, the most scientific penologists, and the most unbiassed jurists 
and lawgivers, with a degree of unanimity almost unequalled in any 
other matter of high practical interest and political magnitude. It is 
in this case as in so many others; or, as is perhaps the constant course 
in history, where important changes in practice form the contemplated 
subject. ‘The truth is known to those who are willing to seek it with 
sincerity and diligence, long ere it can be embodied in practical law and 
positive measures. How long was it before England conceded counsel 
to the criminally-indicted prisoner at the bar, even after that ‘*ermined 
ruffian,”’ Judge Jeffreys, had acknowledged it a cruelty and hard- 
ship to deny counsel to him who needed it the most? Austria, too, after 
having given a “defensor” to the criminal, when the well-wishing 
Joseph sat upon her throne, did not she place him again defenceless 
before the criminal court, or order—which amounts to the same, except 
that it adds ridicule to barbarity—that the judge should consider him- 
self the counsel of the prisoner? What a protracted contest—how 
voluminous a literature of the most enlightened—how often repeated 
an exhibition of cruelty and infamy was required before men were 
willing to abandon the blackest wholesale crime that soils the annals of 
our race, the witchcraft prosecutions! Had not Weir, Reginald Scot, 
Montaigne, Spree, Filmer, Thomasius, Bekker, and hundreds of others 
again and again directed their battering-rams against the walls of that 
almost impregnable stronghold of sickening iniquity, we should see to 
this day gross superstition leading her victims to the stake, and pride 
herself upon her hostility to infidel innovation. 

Perhaps the most striking and brilliant acknowledgment of truth in 
matters of practical government ever put on record, is contained in the 
resolutions of the congress lately held at Frankfort on the Main. It 
was not composed of enthusiasts; it was no ** world’s convention” ; its 
members were not selected and sent because they were already known 
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to be strongly in favour of preconcerted resolutions, giving weight only 
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by the force of numbers, as at a mass or monster meeting. But the 
members were for the most part men who, theoretically, practically, or 
in both ways, had occupied themselves for years with absorbing interest 
in prison discipline ; inspectors and superintendents of prisons, govern- 
ment officers, professors in universities, philanthropists from Germany, 
France, England, Denmark, Sweden, and other countries. Such were 
the members of this remarkable congress, met for the purpose of 
honestly and readily comparing their experience and knowledge, so that 
they might come to some satisfactory result in a matter of such yital 
moment to all civilized men. And this decision was, that they declared 
themselves, in their first two resolutions, almost unanimously in favour 
of separate confinement for persons indicted, as well as for those in the 
act of undergoing punishment. | 

Still we say, it is necessary to write and rewrite in defence of the 
eremitic system ; for the advocates of truth have to deal in this case not 
only with the retarding or hostile causes which always oppose truth, but 
with some peculiar impedimentsover and above the common clogs. There 
is prejudice against one or the other point, though all the charges may 
have been refuted; there is negligent indifference, unreasonable adhe- 
sion to the established order of things, because established and old, or an 
equally irrational fear of innovation; there is dogged persistence in that 
which originally may have been adopted with good intention; party 
spirit which rejects the truth because it does not come from our own 
set ; a fear of falling into sickly philanthropy, and again lacrymose sym- 
pathy, feigned or real, with things and cases which fiction first created, 
and Jastly—for we must end our catalogue somewhere, having neither 
time nor disposition to give the whole—a certain aristocratic ferocity 
of established journals, which seem to take it highly amiss that pro- 
vincial papers or private persons venture to preler, cherish, or defend a 
system which the leading periodical has not yet thought proper to ac- 
knowledge. We have instances of the former of the last two cases in 
Mr. Dickens’s well-known, but now fairly exploded tirade against the 
astern Penitentiary at Cherry Hill, and of the latter in the London 
Times. This influential paper contained in the number of November 
25, 1843, the following passage :—“ Similar deplorable results (namely 
insanity) have arisen from the enforcement of the same accursed system 
in the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, and in the New Penitentiary 
in New Jersey, in the United States.” : 

This “accursed system’ is the same which has been solemnly 
sanctioned by the penological congress at Frankfort, as we have just 


stated; which was adopted in 1844 by France, after the most search- 
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ing reports and debates in the Chamber of Deputies, and which is re- 
ceived in England, Prussia, and numerous other countries. 

The time then, has not yet come, in spite of the brilliant success 
of our system, to allow the attacks which may be directed against it, 
quietly to pass ; and we owe sincere thanks to Mr. Adshead, (an emi- 
nent philanthropist, and worthy citizen of Manchester, in England,) 
for his book. It is no systematic defence of the eremitic system, or 
entire theory of punishment. Our author had another object in his 
view. It was toselect the most important objections, or the most dis- 
tinguished assailants, and to answer the former, and expose the latter, 
in separate chapters. It isa practical book, and we like it for that 
reason. Having to write it in England, and for the English public, he 
selected, as a matter of course, those attacks which in that country are 
most serious, or the most plausible, or imposing. We thus find that 
Mr. Adshead after an appropriate introduction, devotes nearly a hundred 
pages to the ‘ Fallacies” of the Times newspaper. 

We, in this country, would think it strange if an author should select 
a paper, even though it were the best, as the main subject of refutation, 
in a book which is meant to possess permanent interest, or at least an 
interest far outlasting the fugitive pieces of a daily paper. But to do 
justice to Mr. Adshead, we must remember that an English leading 
paper has a far greater number of readers, and sways a much wider 
circle, than any of our papers does with us; and that besides, the author 
treats of almost all the leading points of the controversy in this first 
division, because the Times had attacked Separate Confinement on 
almost every point. We praise the patient research and unwearied spirit 
of inquiry which the author shows in this division of his book, and we 
make no doubt that Mr. Adshead has signally aided in setting the public 
mind right on this subject, as well as in bringing about a better state of 
things in Engiand, which we would fain believe to be, if reports from 
the most widely different portions of the realm, and persons of the 
various professions, ministers, lawyers, and physicians, do not deceive 
us,—that the jails on the old plan are considered as reservoirs of impurity, 
from which streams far impurer still flow over the land, collected ruin 
to produce still greater ruin; and that no system promises any relief 
from this deplorable misery and self-multiplying crime, with the young 
or the old, except judicious separate confinement—not the half-way 
separation at night, as we find it in the Auburn system, but the dona 
fide separation of the eremitic or Pennsylvania system. 

As the ‘Times imposed upon the people by its extensive circulation and 


general ability, so did Mr, Dickens lend a share of influence to his other- 
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wise rather amusing remarks against separate confinement. Mr. 
Adshead, therefore, thinks it worth his while to prove in the course 
of twenty pages, how utterly mistaken the latter was in his assumption 
of the facts on which he so feelingly dilated. 

The third division is occupied with the character and unfair state- 
ments of an old and steady enemy at home, who has used the name 
and inflnence of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, to do a wrong 
which that society would be slow, we think, to sanction. 

Under the head of Prison Enormities, we find important remarks on 
British prisons, as likewise in the divisions, Model Prison, and Conti- 
nental Prison Reform. 

It would be difficult to select any part from Mr. Adshead’s work ; 
for its peculiar merit consists in its giving a great many facts collected 
in Europe and America, during the visits he paid to these countries for 
the purpose of investigating the subject of prison discipline, and in bring- 
ing them to bear upon the subject in hand; but this very merit almost 
precludes extracts. We take leave of this instructive book in recom- 
mending it to every legislator who is desirous of improving his ac- 
guaintance with a subject of so much importance. 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentrary of Pennsylvania. 


THe custom indulged in by the authorities of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
of withnolding their annual report until at least two months of the new 
year have elapsed, has left us little time for the preparation of a satis- 
factory account of the voluminous and interesting document just issued 
from their hands. This want of time, as well as the pressure of other 


matter in the new limits of the Journal, forbids any thing more than a 


hasty and brief sketch of the valuable contents of this report. The 
arrangement for our pages and due discussion of the unusually rich 
display of statistical details presented by it, would of themselves occupy 
almost as much time and space as can now be reasonably spared for 
the consideration of the whole production. Confining ourselves, there- 
fore, for the present to a superficial notice of the general features, we 
propose to return to the more important topics and statements at a 
future opportunity. 
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The report of the Inspectors commences with a short “ historical sum- 
mary” of the condition of prison discipline in Pennsylvania at the period 
prior to the firsi efforts at improvement. ‘Then by way of comparison 
between the effects of the old and the new regulations, a large amount of 
statistics has been brought together from various sources. First appears 
a long list of commitments to the jail at Philadelphia, for different speci- 
fied offences, during a succession of years, from 1787 to 1524, both 
included. ‘These tables, together with some other statements similar in 
character, are intended to show the effect upon the morals of the com- 
munity, of the old practice of crowding the prisoners together, and of 
the neglect of all attempts to improve the condition and character of 
these people. In contrast with this not very flattering exhibition is pre- 
sented a numerical summary of commitments to the Eastern Penitentiary 
from October 25th, 1829, to January Ist, 1847. 

But “in order more fully to establish the beneficial effects of the 
separate system of prison discipline, the reformatory and preventive 
features of which are so important,” a table is given of crimes of 
prisoners committed during the last five years. The results deduced 
from these extensive calculations are certainly very much in favour of 
what no one now presumes to doubt,—the great superiority of the present 
modes of associate as well as of separate confinement; and we regret our 
inability to convey to these pages any part of these results, were it 
only for the sake of the general information they afford. Still, we may 
be permitted to express the doubt whether any clear idea as to the pre- 
sent state of our criminal population can be obtained from the most 
complete and full ezposés of this kind. 

For the purpose of showing the deterring influence of the discipline, 
we have, presented to us, the following table of commitments and re- 
commitments for the last five years :— 





| NUMBER SECOND THIRD PER CENTAGE OF} 








YEAR 2 ECEIVED. CON VICTIONS. CONVICTIONS. THE TWO. 
11842; 142 11 | l | 8.45 
11843 156 10 2 | 7.69 
| 1844 138 10 | 0 | 7.2 
11845 143 g 0 6.29 
11846 | 117 4 0 | 3.42 








We quote the foregoing table rather for the assistance of those who 
place reliance on such evidence, and are in the habit of comparing the 
proportions of re-convictions in different prisons, than because we believe 
any positive results of this kind are now within our reach, or can be in 


this country, until after a very long succession of years, Great misap- 
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prehension in this matter has arisen from the confused method of report- 
ing re-commitments that is still continued everywhere, except at Cherry 
Hill; and great injustice has, on that account, been done to the influence 
of separate confinement as practised there. But want of room precludes 
the further discussion of these topics in this place. After a few remarks 
upon what is called ‘*the analogy between crime and disease so far as 
relates to general cause and effect in the moral and physical constitu- 
tion,” and upon the peculiar fitness of separate imprisonment in adapting 
itself, under proper management, to the particular wants of individual 
cases subjected to its influence, the report engages in some speculations 
on the theory of imprisonment in general, and of the advantages of the 
mode adopted at the Eastern Penitentiary in particular. 


“Tt,” (say they,) ‘is now no longer an experiment: but the separate system 


of prison discipline speaks in the voice of experience, subjected to the test of 


strict trial, to the spirit of progress of this age. Its arguments are facts; and 
its power of convincement over the minds of the enlightened, and unbiassed, 
and unprejudiced, is found to exist in the cumulative evidence which is adduced 
to maintain, that all it ever promised has been more than realized.”—(p. 16.) 


Again, 


‘‘Improve the details of administration as they require, and as experience 
suggest, and the consequences must be that these improvements will only tend 
to increase the superiority of the separate system over all others. That such 
superiority now e xists is a fixed fact—it is beyond cavil, beyond doubt—and 
since the effective operation of the State Penitentiary has been examined 
and investigated, and understood, the separate system has made advocates, 
converted the incredulous, streng’hened the opinions of its friends in its 
favour, and convinced the most enlightened inquirer after that mode of prison 
discipline and reform, which is best calculated to promote the greatest good 
of the greatest number of those who are unfortunately to be subjected to its 
infliction.”—(p. 18.) 


Although the Board of Inspectors “ are satisfied with the condition 
of the Penitentiary ior the past year,” a wise and gratifying willingness 
is shown to take advantage of the improvements suggested, at 1 distance 
as well as on the spot, by practical experience and study. 

“The separate plan of of penitentiary imprisonment and reform, is believed, 
after the results of seventeen years’ operation, to be decidedly the best yet 
devised; every year develops improvements in the details, which when 
made will tend to increase the benefits which the system will have in its 
power to bestow. ‘The first and highest duty of those who are entrusted 
with the management of this penitentiary, is to watch with anxious soli- 
citude for the development of these improvements.”—(p. 26.) 

A novel and interesting feature is furnished in an important tabular 
history of the operation, for the last five years, of the Chester County 
(separate) Prison, for the preparation of which the inspectors expres 
their warm acknowledgments to the politeness of the officers of that 
establishment. 
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“From this table it appears 111 prisoners have been received into the 
Chester County prison from the date of its opening, August 6th, 1840, to 
January lst, 1846, over five years; of these there were received in the year 
1840, 9 prisoners; 1841, 11; 1842, 20; 1843, 27; 1544, 19; 1845, 25. Of 
these 111 prisoners only one died; and one committed suicide. The one who 
died was fatally diseased on admission, and died of consumption; there were, 
of these 111 prisoners, six admitted insane.” 


In alluding to the new separate prison ordered for Berks County, 
the opportunity is taken once more to dwell upon a want that has been 
repeatedly and forcibly expressed in these annual reports. 


“The erection of county prisons on the separate plan is of infinite impor- 
tance to the full success of the separate system. It is in these prisons that 
the accused are first committed. If, while awaiting their trial, they are 
congregated together, as is most common, in a large room, and left to them- 
selves, ‘the character of the association is most injurious.’ —(p. 25.) 


Once more,— 


“The management of the county prisons erected on the separate plan is 
also highly important. The government of these prisons should be en- 
trusted to enlightened men, who are devoted to the system, and who will 
freely give their time and talents for the honour and success of our State 
system, and to realize all the advantage to prisoners and communities for 
which the plan is so admirably adapted.”—(p. 26.) 


In concluding this extremely hurried glance at the contents of the 
Inspectors’ Report, we have only room to quote the following from the 
schoolmaster,— 


“There remained under instruction at the end of the year 1845, 80 priso- 
ners; there have been received under instruction during the year 1846, 
106 prisoners; whole number, under instruction during the year, 186 
prisoners ; of this number there have been taught to read, 55; reading and 
arithmetic, 42; reading, writing and arithmetic, 89—1%6. 

“Of the 156 prisoners under instruction the year past, there have been 
discharged, 21; discharged instructed, 85; remaining under instruction, 
80—186 | 

“Of the 80 prisoners remaining under instruction, there are spelling, 
273 reading and arithmetic, 85; reading, writing and arithmetic, 39—80. 

‘My experience, for the past year, still farther confirms me in the opinion 
of the facility in which prisoners in separate confinement may receive instruc- 


tion.’’—(pp. 29, 30.) 

It is with unaffected regret that we take leave, after such a hasty sur- 
vey, of a document bearing the impress of authority so high as that ol 
the Inspectors of our noted Penitentiary. We do so, however, only with 
the intention of returning to its consideration at the earliest period at our 
disposal. 

The Warden’s communication opens with a very favourable account 
of his second year’s experience of the working of the system, as acquired 
in the course of his administration on the spot. 


“The general orderly conduct of the prisoners during the past year has 
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been very satisfactory, and it is a source of gratification to be able to say that 
order has been maintained, for the most part, without resort to much pun- 
ishment of any kind; efforts have been made to appeal to the self-respect 
of the inmate, and to govern as far as practicable by moral m,. .us rather 
than resort to compulsory measures; and the result has furnished convincing 
proof of its efficacy. The endeavour thus to control has not arisen from a 
morbid sympathy for the prisoner, but from the belief that there is in the 
breast of most, however degraded they may be, a chord—though in many 
cases deep and hidden—that, once reached, will vibrate to the voice of persua- 
sion and kindness; and its response will be far more effective as a means of 
contro! than any physical suffering that might be inflicted.” —(p. 39.) 


This language expresses a commendable state of feeling which we 
take it for granted is not intended to be contradicted by the concluding 
paragraph of the same Report, in which it is said,— 


“Whilst the prisoner may be looked upon as the child of misfortune, his 
present situation, owing to the want of moral training in his childhood, where 
perhaps the impress was first received from those whose duty it wastotrain him _ 
to virtue, which fitted and prepared him to become what he is, yet the com- 
munity which he has wronged must claim some portion of our consideration. 
And while our endeavours are used to reform, and meliorate his condition, we 
must keep in sight the fact, that his confinement in prison is his punishment 
for wrong doing, and care should be observed lest it should be made so pleas- 
ing as to frustrate one of its essential objects.”—(p. 46.) 











What is meant by “ running ahead of public opinion,” * in the laud- 
able work of improving the condition of the criminal,” we do not en- 
tirely comprehend; but presume that the suspicions of our worthy 
friend are roused, against a disposition, on the part of over-zealous 
benefactors, to make the quarters and treatment of the objects of his 
care superior to what their real deserts would justify. Although by no 
means ready to echo the misplaced and ill-judged sympathy with im- 
prisoned culprits indulged in by the sentimentalists of the day, and not- 
withstanding the recert rather fanciful demonstrations in some of the 
prisons of this country, we strongly doubt whether such a * pleasing” 
state of things is likely soon to be enjoyed by the inmates of Cherry Hill 
or any other penitentiary. Wescarcely believe therefore in the necessity 
of such a caveat from the mouth of an officer whese position is so full of 
responsibility, and who must be expected to guard with jealous care, by 
precept and example, against the slightest tendency on the part of his 
subordinates by any arbitrary treatment to increase the weight of 
the simple incarceration to which the sentence of a criminal court, 
has doomed the offenders subjected to their power. The proposal of the 
Warden to avoid if possible the termination of the sentences during 
the winter months, and the consequent discharge of prisoners at an 
inclement and otherwise unfavourable season, appears to be well worthy 
of attentive consideration. Sufficient time is afforded by the other 
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nine months of the year for the dismissal of the whole number usually 
set free in the course of the twelve, without having to incur the risk of 
favouring injurious associations out of doors, by numerous discharges 
within a few days or hours of each other, 

In connexion with the Warden’s report, we submit a short summary 
taken from that of the Inspectors, as the only general statistics (those of 


the medical reports excepted), relating especially to the Penitentiary, 
which our limits will accommodate. 


“Prisoners have been received to the number of 117 from the Ist day of 
January, 1546, to the Ist day of January, 1847, being 26 less than were re- 
ceived during the preceding year. 

* Of the 117 received, 87 were white males, 3 white females; 23 coloured 
males, 4 coloured females. 


“ Within the past year 153 prisoners have been discharged, being 36 more 
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than were received during the same period : of these, 114 served out then 
s 


entences; 26 were pardoned (25 by Governor and 1 by President),.and 18 
died. 


“Of those discharged by expiration of sentence, 80 were white males, 5 
white females ; 22 coloured males, 7 coloured females. By pardon 25 white 
males, 1 white female; 0 coloured males, 0 coloured females; and by death 
4 white males, 0 white fernales; 8 coloured males, 1 coloured female. 

“On the Ist day of January, 1847, there were in confinement in the Peni- 
tentiary 308 prisoners; of these 212 were white males, 8 white females; 80 
coloured males, and 8 coloured females.”—(p. 18.) 

The report of the physician partakes of the character of a forma! 
essay in many parts, rather than of an ordinary official communication 
addressed to the directing board of a public prison, ‘Those who may 
be surprised at its unusual length, as well as somewhat controversial 
and didactic tone, and at the variety of topics embraced within the range 
of discussion, should remember the peculiar position of the medical 
officer of the Eastern Penitentiary, especially since he has been re- 
quired to reside within the walls, and devote his whole time to the 
medical and hygienic management of the inmates, and to the study of 
the effects of the discipline upon their mental and bodily health. 

A great deal is expected from a witness whose opportunities for per- 
sonal observation and the acquirement of peculiar and positive experi- 
ence, are greater than those of any other individual in America, and 
with few exceptions, of any other in the world. The occupant of such 
a place cannot do otherwise than feel anxious to acquit himself of at 
least a portion of the obligation thus laid upon him, by circulating 
through the most authoritative channel, the results of his investigation 
into the moral and mental, as well as physical influences at work upon 
the subjects of his observation. This feeling seems to have led Dr. 
Given into pretty free expatiation upon matters which some persons may 
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regard as not within his province, and to write as if he were addressing 
the general reader rather than the experienced inspector. In answer 
to such objections, we have only now to say that the penitentiary re- 
ports are addressed to the people, through their representatives at Har- 
risburg; and being always published for the information of the people, 
of course they must be prepared with such a view. With regard to the 
topics presented for consideration, it should not be forgotten that the 
mental and physical influences are so closely interwoven with each 
other, and the operation on the mind, not less than on the body, of 
separate confinement, has been so much the subject of inquiry, that 
whatever can be supposed in the slightest degree to affect either alone, 
or both together, comes indisputably within the scope of the medical 
attendant and observer. ‘The question of mental health in prisons is too 





important and —has—beentootoudl y_bruited in relation to the Kastern 
Penitentiary, for the physician resident at Cherry Hill to be silent upon 
whatever he may be able to elucidate that bears in any shape upon it. 
With these remarks, which we venture to make rather in anticipation 
of objections that may hereafter be expressed, than because we have met 
with any such, as vet, in a tangible form, we are reluctantly obliged to 
dismiss the particular consideration cf the medical report. Its length and 
interest, as well as the variety of topics which ought only to be considered 
in connexion with each other, render it advisable to defer any special notice 


until the proper space can be afforded to it in our ensuing number. For 


the information of these, however, who may look to these pages instead of 


the original source for the most important facts, we state them in a few 
words. Dr. Given informs us that ** the experience of another vear in the 


Eastern Pen}tentiary is replete with satisfactory evidence of the wisdom 


and healthfulness of its discipline. Notwithstanding the number of 


prisoners that were labouring under incipient or well-developed fata! 
disease at the date of their admission, the mortality has not been un- 
usual, while the excellence of the general health could bardly have been 
surpassed in any similar institution established at the same early period.” 
The mortality amounted to 13 cases in an average population of 326 
prisoners, (6 from tuberculous disease of lungs, 2 from ditto of bowels, 
3 from scrofula, and 1 from insanity.) Of these deaths, 4 occurred 
among the whites, in an average population of 235, making 1-70 per 
cent., and 9 among the coloured in an average of 91, making 9°89 per 
cent, These fractional ratios for a single year, and for any pumber 
less than a thousand, can only lead to error; we give them, however, 
in obedience to custom. : 


Nine of the deaths occurred in prisoners who entered in bad health, 
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and four of them brought in the diseases which terminated their exist- 
ence. Nine cases of insanity occurred in the course of the year. In 
every one of these cases it so happens that there was either a defective 
state of mind on admission, or a predisposition to a. from 
hereditary tendency, previous attacks or local injury. Dr. G., after 
a residence of two years and a half within the penitentiary walls, 
warmly recommends the separate system ‘as at once the most humane 
and enlightened, and as safe as any in use, as it regards the well-being 
of the minds and bodies of the individuals subjected to its discipline. 
Yet,” says he, 


“While I thus unhesitatingly state my belief of its superiority in a moral 
point of view, and of its entire safety respecting its influences on the mental 
and physical health of the prisoners, when its principles are thoroughly under- 








Stood and acted Upon, ft nevertheiess bereve that_ttke other systems-of pene 
discipline, it is susceptible of many abuses, and could be made, in the hands of 
ignorant or selfish men, an engine of great cruelty. The evils of mal-admi- 
nistration are, however, easily guarded against by proper legislative enact- 

ments, and indeed can hardly ever occur in any community having sufficient 
intelligence to recognise the principle that reformation is, to say the least, as 
much the object of imprisonment as punition, and to aim at lessening criine 
by creating a horror of it in the minds of its per petrators, ral her than seek to 
eradicate the evil by punishments that can hardly ever fail still further to de- 
base the wretched subject.” —(p. 59.) 


Here we must close the present notice of the Medical Report, in order 
to introduce a single passage from that of the Moral Instructor. 


“Tt will be seen by a reference to the annual statistics, that there is a con- 
stant decrease in the number of prisoners. The past year that decrease is 
thirty-six. While there has been an unusual accession to the population of 
the city and districts, and perhaps a corresponding increase throughout the 
state, only one hundred and seventeen prisoners have been received. ‘T his is 
highly gratifying, and may in some good degree be attributed to the whole- 
some influence of the discipline of this Institution, inasmuch as I have seen 
and known at various times in our own city, a number of convicts engaged in 
honourable industry, who but for those influences might, and probably would, 
have swelled the list of commitments to the usual number. 

‘After an acquaintance of more than eight years with the system of disci- 
pline in the Eastern Penitentiary, and the influence of separate confinement 
upon the mind of the prisoner, | am constrained to express my conviction that 
that influence is entirely safe and wholesome. Without claiming any special 

capability for the investigation of mind, I draw my conclusions from facts con- 
stantly occurring under my own observation. ‘The facility with which the 
ignorant learn to read, &c., the activity of the faculties of imitation and in- 
vention, the skill and contrivance manifested frequently in the execution of 
various works of art, the sudden evolution of mind, where scarcely the germ 
of thought had appeared—show conclusively, that the mind cast upon its own 
resources awakes to newly developed strength and power. The opportunities 
for reading and reflection surely cannot dwarf the moral instincts. ‘The poet’s 

expression, ‘ How blessings brighten as they take their flight,’ is as strongly 
realized by the prisoner severed from home as by the survivor of departed 
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relatives. The child feels the awakenings of love to an injured and dis- 
honoured parent, the husband to the wife, or the father to the children, such 
as had probably never been felt in their ordinary intercourse before the sad 
and fearful fall. Deep compunction is felt, many a sincere resolve is uttered, 
just sentiments are expressed with an emphasis of feeling which indicates the 
reality of their existence. Nor is the change less observable as it regards the 
relation subsisting between the sou] and God. Many a profane person in his 
cell learns to fear an oath, and many who had never thought of prayer now 
bend the knee in secret, and on the Sabbath attend to the stated religious 
exercises with an interest and reverence scarcely exceeded elsewhere. | am 
satisfied with such facts constantly existing, that neither the mental nor 


moral faculties can be injuriously affected by separate confinement.” — 
/ ad ~ 
(pp. 70, 71.) 


The testimony afforded by the latter of the foregoing paragraphs 
is of the highest importance, and is entitled to particular respect. 


It comes from a tried and eminently cautious minister of the gospel, 








rience than any other individual, and who now, if we mistake not, for 
the first time ventures to give the results of that unequalled experience 


ina positive and unequivocal expression of approval, For the satisfac- 


tion of those who insist on matter of fact evidence of attention to the 
moral welfare of the prisoners under his charge, he expresses his re- 


newed obligations to the various benevolent associations for continued 


supplies of bibles, books, and tracts. Respecting the last-mentioned, 
we are informed, 


“Of tracts 30,000 pages have been circulated; the number of stated visits 
has been three thousand two hundred; the number of religious exercises, ser- 


mons, &c., amount to two hundred and forty-two, averaging forty to each 
corridor.”’—(p. 71.) is 


Art. Vil.— Miscellaneous. 


Foreign Intelli ge Ce, 


1. Mr. G. SUMNER ON THE SEPARATE SysTeM IN FRANCE. 


A remarkable vindication of the separate system has been just received from 
Boston, that ancient stronghold of our bitterest opponents, in the shape of an admit 


¢ > » Y " at . , . “ ‘ ? ‘ \ "1° 
able letter to the Mayor of Boston, by George Sumner, Esq. This gentleman, who, 


during a seven years’ residence abroad, has examined with care the prisons of almost 
every European state, has also seen at various stages of their progress, prisons on 
the separate system, and gives the most unequivocal evidence of a settled approval 


of the latter, as the only proper system now in use. In addition to these advantages 


of personal observation, he has had access, through the liberality of the Frenc} 


Minister of the Interior, not only to a large number of printed reports from the 
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different French prisons, but to all the correspondence in the Bureaux of the 
Ministry, relative to the twenty-three cellular prisons on the separate system, 
which have been in operation for some time in France. In this correspondence, 
continues Mr. Sumner, for we quote nearly verbatim from his letter, were the minute 
reports of the directors, chaplains, surgeons, and visiting committees, all intended 
for the eye of the government alone, and only shown to him on condition that what 
he might copy should not be made public in France. The testimony afforded by 
the extracts from these peculiarly authoritative documents, presented in the letter, is 
of the most gratifying and convincing character. We can hardly desire any thing 
more conclusive, as far as it goes, than the strong and varied evidence Mr. Sumner 
has presented to us; and while we take the earliest occasion to express our profound 
acknowledgments, in behalf of the large number of respectable citizens who are 
deeply interested in his communication here, we are once more constrained to give 
utterance to the regret that our cramped pages will not allow the immediate pub- 
lication in the Journal of every sentence in the letter. Our disappointment in this 
matter, however, has been materially lessened by the prompt and liberal action 





of the Acting Committee of the Philadelphia Society. These gentlemen have directed 


the immediate publication of two thousand copies, for gratuitous circulation. We 
shall be rejoiced to hear again from Mr. Sumner, whenever he may be disposed to 
write. He enjoys invaluable opportunities, and is well able to turn them to a good 
account in the service of his country and of humanity at large. 


2. WAKEFIELD (SEPARATE) Prison, ENGLAND. 


The Leeds Mercury of January 2d states that the new buildings of the Wakefield 
House of Correction, on the separate system, are nearly completed, and that the 
prisoners were to be removed into it during the week. 


“From this time,” says the Mercury, “the new or separate system of prison dis- 
cipline will supersede the old one, which has been in use for some years, under the 
name of ‘the sila nt system.’ Many of our readers have probably visited the West 
Riding House of Correction, and have observed the prisoners were confined in large 
roomy cells, containing from fifty to one hundred and fifty prisone rs, and that the 
strictest silence was enforced. Still, however, each felt a species of society in the 
mere presence of the othe ers, and the deprivation of speech became less and less irk. 
soine, especially to old offenders, who had been convicted more than once, Under 
the separate system now being adopted, each prisoner is kept in the strictest seclusion 
from all (convict) society. He eats, works, and sleeps in his cell, which he never 
leaves, except to take exercise or attend the chapel. His mind undergoes a reaction ; 
the thoughtless and the bad are forced into intensity of reflection; and though the 
problem whether it be possible to reclaim the prisoner habitually being won by any 
plan of discipline has never been satisfactorily solved, there appears nothing so 
likely to effect this cure as the system of separate confinement.” 


e j - ~sy ~ ~ .. 7 -. te 
3. Prison DiscrpLiIng IN GERMANY. 
The different cellular prisons ordered by the Government of Prussia are rapidly 
advancing towards completion. ‘The building at Cologne, which is, in most respects, 
a copy of the English model at Pentonville, has been several months occupied. 


We hope soon to be able to present to our readers a complete account of the state of 
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se and other German prisons, tog‘ ther with a general view of the recent progress 
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of prison discipline reform in Europe. For this purpose, we rely, mainly, on the 
promise of Dr. Julius, who very kindly tells us, in a letter recently arrived, that he 
“will try to procure,” for us, at an early period, the necessary information. 

It is not, we trust, improper to remark, that in the letter just alluded to, this 
distinguished writer expresses the particular gratification afforded him by the “ ex. 
cellent report” of the Cherry Hill physician, published in 1846. “TI long,” exclaims 
the learned doctor, “for the next one (the eighteenth) which will complete a full 
picture of the Eastern Penitentiary, as we onght to have it, for the good of humanity 
and the benefit of all the prisons on the gloh:.” 


Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 


4. Illinois Penitentrary. 


Through the prompt attention of an esteemed friend, and zealous member of the 
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nmittee of the Philadelphia Society, we have been favoured with the early 
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perusal of a memorial of Miss Dix to the Legislature of Illinois, in which is set forth 
with great effect, the deplorable condition of the Penitentiary at Alton in that State. 


The strong appeal, and the practical suggestions for improvement, which accompany 
the 


statement of defects exhibited in this memorial, seem to have produced an ef- 
fectual and immediate response on the part of the legislative body to whom they 
were addressed. For we find in the same envelope with the paper of Miss Dix, a 
Report of a Joint Select Committee of the Illinois Legislature on the Penitentiary 


concerned. This committee, after having attentively examined into the condition of 


the Penitentiary, agree to the justness of the representations of the distinguished 
memorialist, and accord with the latter in recommending many of the alterations 
and improvements that had b2en proposed. 

This is indeed a cheering triumph, but it is only one of many others which have 
already been attained by the efforts of Miss Dix; and which bid fair again and 
again to follow in the career of her beneficence. We can wish nothing better than 
long life and health to one whose philanthropic enterprises seem to be attended with 
so many admirable and enduring fruits. 


5, LAW REQUIRING ANNUAL RETURNS FROM THE County PRIsoNs. 


A great deal has been said, in this Journal and elsewhere, by the members of our 
Society, and much will be said again until the evil be corrected, in regard to the 
high importance of full, precise and regular returns, at least once a year, from every 
prison in the Union; also, as to the general and gross deficiency in this kind of in- 
formation, which continues to prevail. The penitentiaries of Pennsylvania are less 
liable to the charge of negligence in this respect than most other prisons in the 
United States; but no accounts have been hitherto required by law from the County 
Prisons of the State. It is with peculiar pleasure that we are now enabled to state 
that, thanks to the representations of the Society, and to the wisdom and good-will of 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, the law requiring detailed annual reports from 
these smaller prisons, has been finally enacted. We are unable to give any of the 
provisions of the bill, as it is not just now within our reach. Some notice of it, 
however, willappear in the ensuing number of the Journal. 
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60 MISCELLANEOUS. 


6. Reports, PAMPHLETS, AND OTHER PRINTED DocuMENTS 
RECEIVED. 


We have received a number of reports and other pamphlets, of which we would 
be glad to render an account, an¢ from some of which we expected to cull a variety 
of matter for this portion of our pages. Circumstances which need not be stated 
here, have interfered, in the preparation of this first number of the third volume of the 
Journal, with the original intention of the present conductor. His desire was to 
bring together, if possible, a greater proportionate amount than heretofore of miscella- 
neous matter, including foreign and domestic intelligence of a proper nature, as well 
as to secure a comparatively greater number and variety of articles and notices of 
moderate length. Some additional experience in a new position, and greater freedom 
from the pressure of other engagements (together always with the valuable assistance 





of a few collaborators,) will, he hopes, enable him more fully to accomplish these 
designs, in the conduct, at least of the remainder of the volume for the current year. 

Among the documents sent to us by different friends and correspondents, are the 
Reports of the Western State Penitentiary, of the House of Refuge of Philadelphia, 
the New Jersey State Penitentiary, the Mount Pleasant (Sing Sing) State Prison, 
of the Massachusetts, the Kentucky, the District of Columbia, the Missouri, and the 
Virginia Penitentiaries, and two memorials of Miss Dix, (one in relation to the Illinois 
Penitentiary, and the other on the subject of the Insane in that state,) to the legisla- 
ture of Illinois, together with a report of a joint select committee of that legislature, 
on the Illinois Penitentiary. The Jahrbiicher der Gefaingnisskunde, Nos, 2d and 3d, 
Vol. 8th, has reached us, but no number of the Revue Peénitentiaire, since the date of 
April, 1846. Nor have we seen an Auburn report, or one from Maryland, Ohio, or 
Weathersfield, for the past year. An ordinary attention to our reasonable wants in 
sending these annual reports as soon as they are issued, would cost little trouble, 
and will be acknowledged as an important favour. These and other communica- 
tions should be directed to the “ Editor of the Journal of Prison Discipline,” and 
addressed to the care of E. C, and J. Biddle, publishers, No. 6 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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